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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  exists  between  post-divorce  adjustment  in 
single-parent  families  and  the  family's  paradigmatic 
alignment  or  misalignment.    The  research  was  based  on 
Constantine's  theory  of  family  paradigms,  closed,  random, 
open,  and  synchronous,     and  his  premise  that  paradigmatic 
alignment  at  the  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  levels 
results  in  lower  stress  and,  thus,  better  adjustment  due  to 
less  expenditure  of  energy  to  maintain  family  functioning. 

The  researcher  examined  the  relationship  between  post- 
divorce  adjustment  and  paradigmatic  alignment  at  both 
intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  levels.     More  specifically, 
the  following  relationships  were  investigated:     At  the 
intrapersonal  level,  the  relationship  between  post-divorce 
adjustment  and  mother's  real  versus  ideal  paradigmatic 
alignment,  and  the  relationship  between  the  teen's  real 
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versus  ideal  paradigmatic  alignment  were  examined.     At  the 
interpersonal  level,  the  relationship  of  post-divorce 
adjustment  and  alignment  of    mother's  versus  adolescent's 
perception  of  the  family's  current  paradigm  was  tested.  In 
addition,  mother's  versus  teen's  perception  of  the 
paradigmatic  ideal  was  analyzed.     The  impact  on  post -divorce 
adjustment  of  adolescent  gender  within  the  paradigmatic 
context  was  also  examined. 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  single-parent  families 
consisting  of  a  residential  mother  and  one  adolescent  child 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18.     Eighty  single-parent 
families  participated.     Both  mother  and  teen  completed  the 
Family  Regime  Assessment  Scale  (FRAS)  to  determine 
paradigmatic  alignment  and  the  Family  Assessment  Device 
(FAD)  to  evaluate  post -divorce  adjustment.     The  data  were 
analyzed  with  multiple  regression  models  utilizing  linear 
regression. 

The  results  confirmed  that  a  relationship  does  exist 
between  post-divorce  adjustment  and  paradigmatic  alignment 
at  both  the  intra-  and  interpersonal  levels.  Misalignment 
of  mother's  real  versus  ideal  for  the  closed  and  synchronous 
paradigms  predicted  poor  personal  adjustment  for  the  mother. 
For  teen's  real  versus  ideal,  misalignment  for  the 
synchronous  paradigm  was  significant.     Misalignment  of  both 
closed  and  random  paradigms  for  mother's  versus  teen's 
perception  of  the  family's  current  operating  paradigm 
predicted  poor  family  post-divorce  adjustment.  Misalignment 
of  mother's  versus  teen's  perception  of  ideal  was  not 


significant.    Teen  gender  did  not  impact  significantly  on 
post-divorce  adjustment. 

These  findings  support  the  theoretical  assertion  that 
paradigmatic  alignment  is  a  significant  variable  in  post- 
divorce  adjustment. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODDCTION 


Divorce  is  a  critical  event  which  impacts  the  entire 
family  system  and  is  one  of  the  most  stressful  transitions 
in  contemporary  American  life  (Ahrons,  1994;  Hetherington, 
Cox,  &  Cox,  1979) .    More  than  a  single  event,  the  complex 
process  of  divorce  usually  involves  a  number  of  additional 
stress-producing  factors  for  the  divorcing  family,  such  as 
change  in  financial  status,  the  divorcing  parents'  work 
situation,  child  care  arrangements,  new  family  boundaries 
and  roles,  as  well  as  possible  relocation  (Wallerstein  & 
Kelly,  1980) .    Ahrons  (1980)   described  divorce  as  a  crisis 
because  of  the  disequilibrium  and  disorganization  that  the 
family  system  experiences,  especially  during  the  first  two 
years  following  the  termination  of  the  marriage. 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  marital  dissolution  on  the 
family  system  have  typically  focused  on  the  development  of 
problems  resulting  from  the  crisis  of  divorce.  Recently, 
however,  research  literature  has  emphasized  that  there  are 
wide  variations  in  family  responses  to  stressful  life  events 
and  transitions,  including  divorce  (Ahrons,  1994;  Boss, 
1988;  Hetherington,   1989;  McCubbin  &  McCubbin,  1989;  Olson, 
1988)  . 
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Fcunilv  Stress  and  Coping 

Conceptualizations  of  family  crisis  and  disorganization 
usually  begin  with  the  idea  of  family  stress  (Reiss,  1981)  . 
Family  stress  can  only  be  understood  within  the  context  of 
family  systems  theory,  in  which  the  system,  or  whole,  is 
viewed  as  being  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  (Walsh, 
1993) .     In  family  stress  theory,  the  stress  level  of  the 
family  as  a  whole  is  different  from  the  sum  of  individual 
stress  levels  of  family  members  (Boss,  1988). 

According  to  McCubbin  et  al.    (1980),  family  stress  is  a 
response  to  stressors,  which  are  defined  as  life  events  that 
produce  change  in  the  family  system,  for  example, 
boundaries,  structure,  goals,  processes,  roles  or  values. 
Reiss  (1981)  described  stress  as  an  external  pressure  on  the 
family  system;  crisis  and  disorganization  are  processes  that 
happen  internally  within  the  family  system  as  a  result  of 
the  stress.     Boss  (1988)  has  argued  that  family  stress,  or 
strain,  which  can  lead  to  crisis,   is  the  result  of  the 
mismatch  between  the  accumulating  demands  experienced  by  a 
family  system  and  the  resources  available  to  the  system  to 
meet  those  demands.     Strong  families  manage  crisis  by 
holding  the  degree  of  stress  to  a  tolerable  level,  a  process 
called  coping,  or  adapting  (Boss,   1988)  . 

Stress  can  result  from  normative  and  nonnormative 
change.     Normative  changes  are  events  that  are  expected  to 
occur  during  the  family  life  cycle,  such  as  marriage,  birth 
of  children,  adolescence,  aging,  death;  nonnormative  changes 
are  events  that  are  unexpected  or  not  predictable,  for 
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example,  divorce,  war,  extended  illness,  dying  young  (Boss, 
1988)  . 

McCubbin  and  McCubbin  (1989)  have  asked  why  some 
families  are  able  to  cope  with  both  types  of  transitions 
while  other  families  are  unable  or  less  able  to  do  so.  From 
their  studies  of  family  stress  resulting  from  normative  and 
nonnormative  family  transitions,  McCubbin  and  McCubbin 
(1989)  have  identified  family  type  as  one  key  mediating 
variable  in  adaptation  to  major  life  changes.  "Family  stress 
theory  emphasizes  the  complex  but  meaningful  role  which 
certain  family  typologies  play  in  buffering  the  impact  of 
stressful  life  events  in  facilitating  adaptation  following  a 
crisis  situation"   (McCubbin  &  McCubbin,   1989,  p.  5) . 

A  1988  study  by  Malia,  Norem,  and  Garrison  cited  by 
Touliatos,  Perlmutter,  and  Straus  (1990)  provided  additional 
evidence  that  family  types  may  be  important  intervening 
variables  in  the  relationship  between  stressors  and  family 
well-being.    Thus  the  reaction  to  stress  may  differ  for 
different  types  of  families. 

Family  Typologies 
A  typology  is  a  means  of  organizing  perception;  that 
is,  it  is  an  "approach  to  classification  ...  in  which 
distinctive,  preferably  mutually  exclusive  patterns,  groups, 
or  types  are  identified"  (Simon,  Stierlin,  &  Wynne,  1985,  p. 
150) .     In  family  research  and  family  therapy,  typologies  are 
a  way  of  identifying  and  labeling  families    in    order  to 
highlight  differences  and  unique  characteristics.  Families 
may  be  classified  in  various  ways:     (a)  according  to 
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structural  and  strategic  patterns,   (b)  by  hierarchical 
rules,   (c)  by  level  of  intimacy,  and  (d)  according  to  level 
of  overall  functioning,  that  is,  functional  or  dysfunctional 
(Sauber,  L'Abate,  Weeks,  &  Buchanan,  1993),    Typologies  in  a 
general  sense  answer  the  question,  "What  kinds  of  families 
are  there?"  (Constantine,  1993,  p.  40). 

Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975)   identified  three  basic  family 
types  based  on  distinguishing  structural  and  strategic 
patterns:    (a)   the  closed  family,  which  relies  on  stable 
structures  and  which  emphasizes  the  needs  of  the  family  over 
the  needs  of  individual  family  members;  (b)  the  open  family, 
in  which  order  and  change  are  balanced  through  on-going 
negotiations;  and  (c)  the  random  family,  which  supports 
unstable  structures  and  individual  freedom.  Constantine 
(1986)   incorporated  the  three  family  types  advanced  by 
Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975)   into  his  model  and  added  a  fourth 
type:    the  synchronous  family,   in  which  structure  is 
nonadaptive  and  amorphous  and  the  strategy  for  family  unity 
is  unstated  understanding. 

Although  other  family  theorists,  such  as  Olson  (1986) 
and  Beavers  (1981) ,  have  also  developed  family  typologies, 
Constantine 's  model  was  chosen  for  this  study  because  it  is 
more  inclusive  than  other  models  of  family  types;  it 
represents  all  internal  aspects  of  family  life,  and  includes 
a  structural,  psychological,  and  philosophical  approach. 
For  Constantine,  family  type  is  nested  within  the  more 
abstract  concept  of  family  paradigm  (Imig,  1993a) . 
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Family  Paradicrms 

Kuhn  (1977)  utilized  the  concept  of  paradigm  in  a 
scientific  context.    He  defined  paradigms  as  "universally 
recognized  scientific  achievements  that  for  a  time  provide 
model  problems  and  solutions  to  a  community  of  practioners" 
(p.  X).    Reiss  (1981)  extended  Kuhn's  use  of  the  concept  of 
paradigm  to  differentiate  among  types  of  families.     He  spoke 
of  the  family  paradigm  "as  a  central  organizer  of  its  shared 
constructs,  sets,  expectations,  and  fantasies  about  its 
social  world"  (p.  2). 

Reiss  (1981)   identified  three  general  characteristics 
of  paradigms.     Paradigms  are  implicit;  the  family  repertoire 
of  understandings,  shared  assumptions,  and  traditions  are 
unstated.     Paradigms  are  also  stable;  they  rarely  change 
over  time.     Paradigms  are  outside  the  awareness  of  the 
family;  family  behavior  is  unconsciously  guided  by  the 
family  paradigm. 

Similarly  to  Reiss,  Constantine  (1986)   proposed  that 
"the  family  operates  as  if  it  were  guided  by  a  family 
paradigm,  a  model  of  what  the  family  is,  can  be,  and  should 
be.     A  family  paradigm  is  an  image,  a  point  of  reference  for 
checking  the  family's  realization  of  its  own  concept  of 
itself"  (p.   14)  .  Like  typologies,  paradigms  provide 
families,  researchers  and  therapists  a  framework  for 
organizing  perceptions;  paradigms,  however,  provide  a  more 
in-depth  view  of  the  family  than  do  typologies.  "Family 
paradigms  provide  an  integrative  framework  for  ordering  and 


understanding  the  diversity  of  ways  that  family  and  family 
therapists  construe  and  organize  their  collective 
experience"   (Constantine,  1993,  p. 2). 

Paradigms  model  the  family's  shared  assumptions  and 
perceptions  which  organize  the  family  patterns  of  daily 
living.     Since  different  paradigms  produce  different 
perceptions  (Sauber  et  al.,  1993),  a  family  guided  by  a 
closed  paradigm  will  have  perceptions  that  are  very 
different  from  those  of  a  family  guided  by  a  random,  open, 
or  synchronous  paradigm. 

The  defining  features  of  Constantine's  (1986)  four 
family  paradigms  are  presented  in  Table  1.     These  four 
paradigms  reflect  dialectical  logic,  that  is,  thesis, 
antithesis,  synthesis,  antisynthesis  (Constantine,  1986; 
Imig,   1993b).     The  thesis  advanced  in  this  model  is  the 
closed  family,  which  has  a  fixed,  authoritarian, 
hierarchical  structure.    Boundaries  are  closed  and 
controlled,  and  roles  are  assigned  and  differentiated. 
Stability  is  crucial  for  the  closed  family,  and  loyalty  to 
the  family  is  strongly  emphasized.    Truth  is  perceived  as 
being  absolute,  permanent.     The  closed  family  is,  in 
essence,  the  traditional  American  family. 

In  direct  contrast  (antithesis)   is  the  random  family. 
In  this  family  the  structure  is  changing  and  egalitarian. 
Roles  are  unassigned  and  undifferentiated;  boundaries  are 
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Table  1 

Defining  Features  of  Four  Paradigms 


Closed 


Structure 

Fixed, 

hierarchical , 
authoritarian 


Random 


Changing, 

anarchical, 

egalitarian 


Open 


Synchronous 


Adaptive, 
heterarchival , 
teleocrat ic 


Nonadaptive, 
amorphous 


Boundaries 
Closed,  controlled, 
fixed 


Open, 

uncontrolled, 
erratic 


Defined,  but 

permeable, 

flexible 


Rigidly 
defined,  not 
actively 
controlled 


Roles 

Assigned, 

differentiated 


Unassigned,  not 
differentiated 


Alternated, 
shared 


Unassigned, 
but  static  fi 
understood 


Time 
Stability 


Change 


Stability  & 
change 


Neither  change 
nor  stability, 
timelessness 


Individual 
versus  group 
Loyalty,  family 
first,  dependence 


Freedom, 
individual 
first,  counter- 
dependence 


Mutuality, 
individual  & 
group. 


Transcendent 
identification 
of  individual 


interdependence  with  group 


Truth 

By  tradition 


By  innovation 


By  negotiation     By  perfection 


Note.  From  Family  paradigms:  The  practice  of  theory  in 
family  therapy  (pp.  98,  99)   by  L.L.  Constantine,   1986,  New 
York:  Guilford  Press. 
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open,  uncontrolled,  erratic.     For  the  random  family,  change, 
freedom  and  individuality  are  of  utmost  importance.  Truth 
is  considered  to  be  relative,  transient,  personal. 

The  open  family  is  theoretically  a  synthesis  of  the 
closed  and  random  families.     Structure  in  this  family  is 
adaptive  and  heterarchical;  roles  are  alternated  and  shared. 
Boundaries  are  defined,  yet  permeable  and  flexible.  There 
is  individuality  and  group  needs.     Process  is  valued  most 
highly  by  this  family.    Truth  is  pragmatic;  while  some 
truths  are  absolute,  many  are  relative. 

The  antisynthesis  of  the  open  family  is  the  synchronous 
family,  in  which  structure  is  nonadaptive  and  amorphous. 
Roles  are  static  and  implicitly  understood  rather  than 
assigned.     Boundaries  are  rigidly  defined,  but  not  actively 
controlled.     The  sychronous  family  emphasizes  neither  change 
nor  stability.     Group  concerns  transcend  individual  needs. 
Truth  is  viewed  as  being  eternal  and  enduring. 

Constantine's  paradigms  are  based  on  family  strengths, 
and  he,  like  Olson  and  his  colleagues  (1983),  has  made  the 
assumption  that  any  family  paradigm  is  workable  if  affirmed 
and  desired  by  family  members.     Constantine  (1986,  1993)  has 
also  acknowledged  that  in  reality,  few  families  are 
paradigmatically  pure,  that  is,  totally  closed,  completely 
random,  absolutely  open,  or  completely  synchronous. 
Families  can,  however,  be  characterized  as  being  more 
closely  related  to  one  paradigm  than  the  other  three,  for 
example,  more  synchronous  than  open,  random,  or  closed. 
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Paradigmatic  Family  Systems 
Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975)  developed  their  model  of 
paradigms  within  the  context  of  a  cybernetic  systems 
approach  to  families,  that  is,  a  systems  approach  that 
defines  a  family  in  terms  of  circular  information  flow  and 
regulatory  mechanisms,  also  referred  to  in  family  systems 
literature  as  a  feedback  loop.     A  feedback  loop  can  be 
either  attenuating  or  amplifying.     The  function  of 
attenuating  feedback  loops,  called  negative  feedback  by  some 
writers,  is  to  maintain  constancy  or  stability  within  the 
system;  an  amplifying  feedback  loop,  originally  called 
positive  feedback,  functions  to  increase  variety  and 
deviation  within  the  system  in  order  to  generate  system 
change . 

Constantine  (1986)  incorporated  the  family  systems 
concept  of  feedback  loops  into  his  paradigmatic  framework. 
Closed  structures,  for  example,  use  attenuating  feedback  to 
achieve  continuity  and  stability.     Random  structures  use 
amplifying  feedback  to  achieve  innovation  and  change.  Open 
systems  synthesize  both  attenuating  and  amplifying  feedback 
to  achieve  adaptation.     Synchronous  structures  rely  on  close 
emotional  association,  implicit  coordination  and  unspoken 
agreement,  or  consentaneity  to  achieve  harmony  and 
perfection  (Constantine  &  Israel,  1985) . 

In  Constantine's  (1986)  paradigmatic  model,   the  family 
system  is  described  as  being  composed  of  three  subsystems 
that  interact  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  outside 


world:  the  family-unit  subsystem,  the  interpersonal 
subsystem,  and  the  intrapersonal  subsystem.  Each  of  these 
constituent  subsystems  is  comprised  of  three  levels  of 
analysis,  which  are  image,  structure,  and  behavior.  These 
three  levels  of  analysis  are  interrelated;  that  is  to  say, 
images  are  reflected  in  behaviors  through  structure 
(Constantine,  1986)  . 

A  shift  from  Contantine's  (1986)   language  to  Imig's 
(1993b)  terminology  regarding  the  three  levels  of  analysis 
of  each  subsystem  needs  to  be  noted  here.  Constantine 
(1986)  referred  to  these  three  levels  of  analysis  as 
paradigm,  regime,  and  process.    According  to  Imig  (1993b), 
Constantine  (1986)  applied  the  term  paradigm  to  two 
different  concepts.     In  the  broader  sense,  he  used  the  idea 
of  paradigm  to  represent  "the  totality  of  the  who,  what, 
where,  when,  why  and  how  of  family  life"  (Imig,  1993b,  p. 
5) .     He  also  used  the  term  to  describe  one  aspect  of  family 
paradigm — that  of  family  image;  in  essence,  Constantine  used 
paradigm  to  define  paradigm  (Imig,   1993b) .     In  this  study, 
for  purposes  of  clarity,  paradigm  is  used  only  in 
Constantine's  (1986)  broader  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  the 
total  functioning  of  family  life.     Imig's  (1993b)  terms, 
image,  structure,  and  behavior,  will  replace  Constantine's 
(1986)  terms  paradigm,  regime,  and  process,  respectively, 
and  will  be  used  to  descibe  the  three  levels  of  analysis. 

The  most  abstract  of  the  three  levels  is  image.  Image 
is  the  family's  concept  of  itself;  it  is  an  internal  model 


of  what  the  family  is,  can  be  and  should  be,  that  is,  the 
family's  perception  of  how  it  is  in  reality  and  how  it  could 
be  ideally.     Image  includes  family  values  and  beliefs.  This 
shared  construction  also  refers  to  the  way  the  family 
perceives  events  and  is  sometimes  called  worldview  (Sluzki, 
1983;  Constantine,  1986). 

Structure  reflects  the  family's  organization,  or 
collective  behavior.     Structure  is  comprised  of  regulatory 
mechanisms,  such  as  boundaries,  roles,  and  communication, 
that  generate  and  sustain  patterned  collective  behavior. 
Structure  also  incorporates  the  concept  of  dimensions, 
introduced  by  Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975)  and  advanced  by 
Constantine  (1986)  and  Imig  (1991).    Physical  dimensions 
include  the  resources  of  time,  energy,  space,  and  the 
material  world;  informational  dimensions  include  the  goals 
of  control,  affect,  meaning,  and  content  (Constantine, 
1986)  .     Each  paradigmatic  structure  has  its  own  style  of 
transaction  in  each  dimension  (Constantine,  1986)  ;  for 
example,  in  the  closed  paradigm,  control  is  considered 
necessary  and  is  reflected  in  hierarchy,  rules,  and 
discipline  (adherence  to  the  rules,  obedience) ,  whereas  the 
random  paradigm  favors  a  lack  of  control,  personal  freedom 
and  choice. 

The  third  level  of  analysis  in  the  family  system  is 
behavior,  or  interaction.     In  order  to  understand  the 
family's  collective  behavior,  Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975) 
introduced  the  concept  of  psychopolitics  or  the  four-player 


model.    They  identified  four  distinct  positions  individual 
family  members  could  assume  in  order  to  achieve  both 
individual  and  family  goals  within  the  family  system: 
Moving,  Following,  Opposing,  Bystanding.     The  first 
position,  Moving,  defines  some  specific  action.  The  second 
player  part,  Following,  continues  or  cooperates  with  the 
established  action.  Opposing,  the  third  position  in  this 
model,  blocks  or  changes  an  established  action.    The  final 
position,  Bystanding,  consists  of  remaining  neutral  with 
respect  to  an  established  action  (Constantine,  1986) . 
Constantine  (1986)  has  argued  that  each  player  part 
describes  the  behavior  characteristic  of  a  particular 
paradigm.     Following  characterizes  the  closed  paradigm; 
Opposing  characterizes  the  random  paradigm;  Moving 
characterizes  the  open  paradigm;  the  Bystanding  position 
characterizes  the  synchronous  paradigm. 

Paradigmatic  Alignment  and  Misalignment 
Theoretically,  a  family  system  in  which  image, 
structure,  and  behavior  are  paradigmatically  congruent;  that 
is,  a  family  with  closed  image,  closed  structure,  and  closed 
behavior  is  said  to  be  a  commensurate  or,  an  aligned  system. 
However,  as  Constantine  (1986)  noted,  in  real  families, 
these  three  levels  of  a  family  system  do  not  often  match; 
for  example,  a  family  may  have  an  image  of  itself  as  open, 
yet  its  structure  and  behavior  are  indicative  of  a  closed 
paradigm.     Systems  in  which  image,  structure,  and  behavior 
lack  a  common  measure  are  said  to  be  misaligned,  or 
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inconunensurate ,  systems.    Misalignment,  of  the  paradigmatic 
levels  can  occur  within  any  one  of  the  three  family 
subsystems:  the  family-unit  subsystem,  the  interpersonal 
subsystem,  and  the  intrapersonal  subsystem.    This  study 
examined  misalignment  within  the  interpersonal  subsystem  and 
the  intrapersonal  subsystem.     The  assumption  is  made  that 
misalignment  at  these  two  subsystem  levels  also  will  affect 
the  family-unit  subsystem  in  an  isomorphic  sense. 

Although  misaligned,  or  incommensurate,  systems  are  not 
necessarily  disabled,  Constantine  (1986,   199  3)  has  suggested 
that  misaligned  systems  do  require  extra  energy  to  maintain 
satisfactory  family  functioning.     If  misaligned  paradigmatic 
systems  require  more  energy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
environment,  it  follows  that  aligned,  or  commensurate, 
systems  will  use  less  energy  in  reconciling  differences  to 
maintain  the  functioning  of  the  family  system  and  thus  will 
have  more  energy  available  to  utilize  coping  resources  when 
facing  stressful  life  changes,  such  as  divorce.  Imig's 
(1993a)  research  in  which  high  stress  families  were 
paradigmatically  misaligned  more  frequently  than  low  stress 
families  supports  this  assumption. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 
According  to  Ahrons  (1994) ,  the  vast  majority  of 
studies  and  clinical  literature  about  divorce  has  been  based 
on  single-parent  families  that  display  psychiatric  symptoms 
of  maladjustment.  By  contrast,  this  study  was  based  on 
nonclinical  families  with  the  intent  of  identifying  how 


paradigmatic  alignment  affects  the  post-divorce  adjustment 
within  those  families.  The  researcher  investigated  each 
family's  adjustment  to  the  nonncrmative  stress  of  divorce 
while  the  family  was  already  experiencing  the  normative 
stress  associated  with  the  individuation  and  separation 
crisis  characteristic  of  adolescence. 

Also,  most  research  studies  on  the  post-divorce 
adjustment  of  single-parent  families  have  ignored  family 
system  characteristics  and  instead  have  examined  individual 
adjustment.     Of  the  research  efforts  that  have  focused  on 
family,  rather  than  individual,  variables,  no  researchers  to 
date  have  attempted  to  link  family  paradigms  to  post-divorce 
adjustment.     The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how 
alignment  and  misalignment  within  paradigmatic  family 
systems  affect  post-divorce  adjustment  in  the  single-parent 
family. 

Variables  to  Be  Measured  and  Analyzed 
The  dependent  variable  in  this  study  was  post-divorce 
adjustment,  which  was  measured  by  the  McMaster  Family 
Assessment  Device  (FAD).     Independent  variables  were  the 
intra-  and  inter-subject  alignment  or  misalignment  of  the 
paradigmatic  family  system  based  on  the  family  member's 
perception  of  real  and  ideal  family  structure.  The 
independent  variables  were  measured  by  the  Family  Regime 
Assessment  Scale  (FRAS) . 

Some  researchers  (Benedek,   1988;  Forehand,  Long,  & 
Brody,   1988;  Hetherington,  Cox,   &  Cox,  1982)  have  found  that 
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male  children  typically  act  out  more  than  female  children  in 
the  two  year  post-divorce  period.  This  behavior  suggests  the 
presence  of  greater  stress  on  single-mother  families  with 
adolescent  male  children  and,  consequently,  the  potential 
for  poor  adjustment;  therefore,  the  impact  on  post-divorce 
adjustment  of  adolescent  gender  differences  also  was 
examined. 

Research  Questions 

The  following  was  the  primary  research  question  in  this 
study:     How  does  paradigmatic  alignment  influence  the 
single-parent  family's  ability  to  cope  with  the  stress  of 
divorce?    A  second  research  question  was  concerned  with  how 
the  adolescent's  gender  within  a  paradigmatic  context 
affects  post-divorce  adjustment.  More  specifically,  the 
study  asks  the  following  question  and  sub-questions: 

How  does  the  paradigmatic  alignment  or  misalignment 
within  each  of  the  family's  subsystems  influence  post- 
divorce  adjustment? 

At  the  intrapersonal  subsystem  level,  how  does  is  post- 
divorce  adjustment  affected  when  the  following  occur: 

1.  When  the  mother's  perception  of  real  structure  is 
aligned  or  misaligned  with  her  perception  of  ideal 
structure? 

2.  When  the  adolescent's  perception  of  real  structure 
is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  his  perception  of 
ideal  structure? 

At  the  interpersonal  subsystem  level,  how  does  the 

alignment  of  the  single-parent  mother's  paradigmatic 


perceptions  with  the  adolescent  child's  paradigmatic 
perceptions  influence  post-divorce  adjustment  when  the 
following  occur? 

1.  When  the  single-parent  mother's  perception  of  real 
structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  the 
adolescent's  perception  of  real  structure? 

2.  When  the  mother's  perception  of  ideal  structure  is 
aligned  or  misaligned  with  the  adolescent's 
perception  of  ideal  structure? 

How  does  the  gender  of  the  teen  within  the  paradigmatic 
context  affect  post-divorce  adjustment? 

Importance  of  the  Study 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  all 
marriages  in  the  United  States  will  end  in  divorce.  Today 
over  six  million  families  with  children  are  headed  by  a 
single  mother  (Ahrons,  1994) .    The  dissolution  of  marriage 
has  been  ranked  as  one  of  the  major  sources  of  stress  for 
family  members  (Holmes  &  Rahe,  1967;  Isaacs,  Leon,  & 
Donohue,  1987).     The  rising  divorce  rate  has  prompted  a 
growing  body  of  research  to  investigate  the  impact  of 
divorce  on  the  mental  health  of  individual  family  members 
(Hetherington,   1989;  Hetherington  &  Arateh,   1988;  Isaacs  et 
al.,  1987;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,  1980). 

Findings  in  divorce  literature  to  date  indicate  that 
the  first  two  post-separation  years  are  the  most  difficult 
in  terms  of  stress  for  family  members  (Ahrons,  1980;  Isaacs 
et  al.,  1987).  Since  research  literature  has  shown  that  some 
families  manage  the  stresses  of  unpredictable  life  events 


better  than  others,   (Boss,  1988;  McCubbin,  1979;  McCubbin  et 
al.,  1980;  McCubbin  &  McCubbin,  1989)   it  is  important  to 
identify  the  variables  in  those  divorcing  families  that 
allow  them  to  successfully  adapt  to  the  psychological 
demands  of  divorce  in  order  to  help  those  families  who  are 
less  able  to  cope. 

McCubbin  and  McCubbin  (1989),  after  reviewing  the 
studies  of  family  functioning  by  Olson  et  al.   (1983)  and 
Beavers  (1981) ,  have  singled  out  typology  as  a  key  variable 
in  the  ability  of  families  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of 
developmental  and  unpredictable  life  events.    No  previous 
studies  have  examined  how  a  family's  paradigm  influences  a 
divorcing  family's  ability  to  deal  with  the  transition  of 
divorce. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Adolescent .   in  this  study,  refers  to  a  male  or  female 
child  between  ages  12  and  18. 

Alignment  is  the  agreement  family  members'  paradigmatic 
perceptions  of  family  structure  within  the  family  system  at 
any  of  the  three  subsystem  levels,  that  is,  the  family-unit 
subsystem,  the  intrapersonal-unit  subsystem,  and  the 
interpersonal-unit  subsystem. 

Commensurate  is  used  synonymously  with  alignment  in 
this  study. 

Consentaneity  refers  to  "an  essential  agreement  or 
singularity  of  mind  among  family  members"  (Constantine, 
1986,  p. 113). 


Coping  ability  is  broadly  defined  as  a  strategy  for 
managing  stress  in  order  to  maintain  family  stability 
(McCubbin,  1979) .     It  is  used  interchangeably  in  this  study 
with  adjustment. 

Differentiation  is  the  development  of  an  individual 
identity  distinct  from  the  family  as  a  whole  (Constantine, 
1987)  . 

Dimensions  are  distinct  factors  or  aspects  of  faunily 
interaction  or  family  functioning  that  reflect  structure. 
They  include  physical  dimensions  of  time,  space,  energy,  and 
material,  and  informational  dimensions  of  control,  meaning, 
content,  and  affect  (Constantine,   1986) . 

Enabled  families  is  Constantine' s  (1986)  term  and  is 
synonymous  with  normal,  functional,  or  healthy  families  as 
opposed  to  dysfunctional  or  unhealthy  families. 

Family  paradigm  describes  a  framework  used  by  families, 
family  researchers  and  therapists  to  organize  perceptions 
(Sauber  et  al. ,   1993).    This  study  is  based  on  Constantine' s 
(1986)  model,  which  identifies  four  family  paradigms:  Closed 
families,  characterized  as  stable,  hierarchical,  and 
authoritarian;  random  families,  characterized  as  changing, 
anarchical,  egalitarian;  open  families,  described  as 
adaptive  and  heterarchial,  and  synchronous  families, 
characterized  as  nonadaptive  and  amorphous. 

Family  stress  is  the  result  of  pressure  or  tension  in 
the  family  system  and  is  characterized  as  a  disturbance  in 
the  steady  state  of  the  family  (Boss,   1988) .     The  term  is 


used  interchangeably  in  this  study  with  Boss's  (1988)  term 
strain. 

Family  system  is  the  term  used  for  the  idea  that  the 
family  is  a  highly  interdependent  social  unit  and  implies 
that  the  family  as  a  unit  has  qualities  that  "can 
distinguish  one  type  of  family  functioning  from  another" 
(Foster  &  Gurman,  1985). 

Family  typolocfv  is  a  way  of  classifying  the  complexity 
of  family  life  styles  (Sauber  et  al.,  1993). 

Gender  refers  to  male  or  female  sex  of  adolescents  in 
the  study. 

Individuation  is  a  developmental  task  of  adolescence 
which  involves  the  process  of  developing  a  stable  sense  of 
self  and  self -concept.    Two  concepts  related  to 
individuation  are  differentiation  and  separation 
(Constantine,  1987)  . 

Misalignment  refers  to  a  lack  of  agreement  of  family 
members'  paradigmatic  perceptions  of  family  structure, 
behavior,  and  image  both  on  an  intrapersonal  and 
interpersonal  level. 

Normative  transitions  are  a  result  of  predictable 
changes  in  the  family  life  cycle,  such  as  marriage,  birth  of 
children,  adolescence,  retirement,  old  age  (McCubbin  et  al., 
1980)  . 

Nonnormative  transitions  are  unpredictable  life  events 
that  occur  within  the  family  life  cycle,  for  example. 


chronic  illness,  serious  accidents,  long  separations, 
divorce  (McCubbin  et  al.,  1980). 

Separation  refers  to  the  ability  to  manage  apartness 
from  the  family,  both  in  a  physical  and  psychological  sense 
(Constantine,   1987)  . 

Single-parent  family,  in  this  study,  refers  to  a 
divorced  mother  and  adolescent  son  or  adolescent  daughter. 
Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  2  of  this  study  contains  a  review  of  the 
related  literature.    A  delineation  of  the  methodology 
follows  in  Chapter  3  with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  hypotheses,  delineation  of  relevant  variables,  data 
analysis,  description  of  the  population,  subjects,  sampling 
procedures,  data  collection,  and  instrumentation  used  in  the 
study.     Chapter  4  presents  the  results  of  the  statistical 
analyses  of  the  data.     Chapter  5  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  results,   limitations  of  the  study,  and  recommendations 
for  therapy  and  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  following  tongue-in-cheek  conunents  originally  made 

by  Voltaire  suggest  that  the  history  of  divorce  is  almost  as 

lengthy  as  the  history  of  marriage  itself: 

Divorce  probably  dates  from  the  same  time  as 
marriage.     I  think,  though,  that  marriage  is  a  few 
weeks  older,  that  is  to  say  that  a  man  fought  with 
his  wife  after  a  fortnight,  beat  her  after  a  month 
and  that  they  separated  after  living  together  for 
six  weeks.   (Phillips,   1988,  p.  635) 

Despite  the  fact  that  marital  dissolution  has  been  part 
of  the  human  experience  for  such  a  long  time,  a  dramatic 
increase  in  divorce  has  occurred  since  the  1960s  (Ahrons, 
1994;  Hetherington  &  Arateh,   1988;  Hutchinson  S  Spangler- 
Hirsch,   1989).     According  to  Cashmore  (1985),  the  great 
variety  of  sexual,  religious,  psychological,  and 
philosophical  options  available  in  modern  society  has  led  to 
more  couples  breaking  up.    The  increased  frequency  in 
divorce  also  reflects  changes  in  divorce  laws  and  a  general 
desire  by  people  to  strive  for  personal  satisfaction  in 
marriage  and  not  to  be  content  to  stay  in  empty 
relationships . 

Current  statistics  for  divorce  are  astonishingly  high. 
A  recent  study  by  Gottman  (1994)  of  1989  U.S.  census  records 
found  that  "based  on  1985  data,  divorce  among  recent  first 
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marriages  stood  at  a  shocking  67  percent"  (p. 6).     Peck  and 
Manocherian  (1989)  have  predicted  that  almost  fifty  percent 
of  all  American  couples  will  divorce.  Consequently,  the 
proportion  of  single-parent  families  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  relatively  high  (Hetherington  &  Arateh,   1988) . 
Approximately  one  in  six  children  lives  with  a  single-parent 
as  a  result  of  divorce  or  separation,  and  more  that  95 
percent  of  these  children  live  with  their  mothers  (Arendell, 
1986) . 

The  Single-Parent  Family 
The  single-parent  family  has  become  a  significant 
family  form  in  recent  times  (Ahrons,  1994;  Gongla,  1982). 
Warren  and  Kononc  (1989)  defined  the  single-parent  family 
demographically  as  a  female  parent  and  one  or  more  children, 
reflecting  the  divorce  court's  routine  granting  of  custody 
to  the  mother.  Often  the  single-parent  family  has  been 
regarded  as  a  transitional  situation,  that  is,  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  another  marriage;  yet,  based  on  analysis 
of  1985  figures  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  one-third  of  mother-headed 
divorced  families  will  not  become  remarried  households 
(Brown,  1989)  .     The  remarriage  rates  for  African  American 
women  after  divorce  are  even  lower  than  they  are  for 
Caucasian  women.     In  a  1983  analysis  of  marriage  trends, 
African  American  women  could  be  expected  to  be  married  less 
than  one-fourth  of  their  lives,  in  contrast  with  Caucasian 


women  who  could  be  expected  to  be  married  nearly  twice  that 
long  (Lindblad-Goldberg,  1989). 

Although  statistically  prevalent  in  American  society, 
the  single-parent  family  is  still  often  regarded  as  an 
anomoly  by  society,  labeled  as  "broken,"  and  presumed  to 
result  in  maladjustment  in  the  family  members  (Warren  & 
Kononc,   1989) .     Until  recently,  researchers  also  viewed  this 
family  structure  as  deviant  and  likely  to  generate  pathology 
(Gongla,   1982).     However,  as  Click  and  Kessler  (1980) 
suggested,  homeostatic  forces  operate  in  the  single-parent 
family  essentially  as  they  do  in  the  two  parent  family,  and 
the  family  life  cycle  offers  similar  challenges  to  both 
types  of  families.     Currently,  researchers  are  moving  away 
from  the  deviance  perspective  and  have  begun  to  study 
single-parent  families  as  a  viable  alternative  family  form 
(Ahrons,  1994;  Brown,  1989;  Gongla,  1982;  Lindblad-Goldberg, 
1989)  . 

Divorce  as  a  Stressor  Event 
Even  though  divorce  has  become  commonplace,  marital 
disruption  is,  nevertheless,  widely  recognized  as  a 
significantly  stressful  event  in  the  life  of  those  who 
experience  it.     Literature  in  fields  as  diverse  as 
epidemiology,  psychology  and  sociology  uniformly  portray 
marital  disruption  as  a  negative  stressor  (Wilcox,   1986) . 
According  to  Holmes  and  Rahe's  (1967)  scale  of  stressful 
life  events,  divorce  ranks  second  only  to  the  death  of  a 
spouse.     In  general,  researchers  agree  that  the  first  two 


post-divorce  years  are  extremely  stressful  for  families 
(Booth  &  Amato,   1991;  Isaacs,  Leon,  &  Donohue,  1987; 
Shybunko,   1989;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,  1989).     It  is  during 
this  time  period  that  the  entire  family  system  undergoes  a 
change  of  structure,  functions,  and  interactions 
(Hetherington,  Cox  &  Cox,  1979)  ,  as  well  as  facing  pragmatic 
concerns,  such  as  economic  reversals  and  day-to-day 
household  management  problems  (Berman  &  Turk,  1981; 
Wallerstein  &  Kelly,  1980) .     The  stresses  accompanying 
divorce  are  many,  complex,  and  interrelated,  especially  for 
the  custodial  parent  taking  on  additional  roles  which 
combine  nurturing  and  earning  responsibilities. 

To  a  large  degree,  stress  theory  has  focused  on 
individual  variables  (Billings  S,  Moos,  1981;  Kobasda,  1979; 
Monat  &  Lazarus,   1977;  Pearlin  &  Schooler,   1978),  and, 
frequently,  studies  examining  the  connection  between  stress 
and  divorce  also  have  concentrated  on  the  impact  of  stress 
on  individual  family  members,  usually  the  mother  or  the 
children  or  both  as  separate  entities  rather  than  as  a 
family  unit  (Chiriboga  &  Catron,  1991;  Granvold,  1989; 
Hetherington,  Cox  &  Cox,  1979;  Hetherington,  Stanley-Hagen, 
&  Anderson,  1989;  Shybunko  1989;  Weiss,  1975). 

Impact  of  Divorce  on  Individual  Fantilv  Members 
Hetherington,  as  lead  researcher  in  a  number  of  studies 
(Hetherington,   1989;  Hetherington  &  Arateh,  1988; 
Hetherington,  Cox,  &  Cox,  1979;  Hetherington,  Stanley-Hagen, 
&  Anderson,  1989)  has  examined  factors  that  affect  the 


adjustment  of  children  in  divorce.     Several  of  these 
longitudinal  studies  identified  parenting  style  as  a  factor 
that  puts  a  child  of  divorce  at  risk  for  developing  behavior 
problems.     Authoritative,  rather  than  authoritarian  or 
permissive  parenting  was  found  to  be  a  primary  predictor  of 
a  child's  successful  post-divorce  adjustment.     Other  factors 
affecting  the  child's  ability  to  cope  with  divorce  Included 
the  child's  personality,  economic  factors,  the  child's 
relationship  with  the  noncustodial  parent,  and  available 
support  systems. 

Amato's  (1987)  research  examined  the  impact  of  divorce 
from  the  child's  perspective.    He  found  that  children  in 
single-parent  families,  compared  with  those  in  intact 
families,  experience  less  support,  control,  and  discipline 
from  fathers.     His  findings  also  support  those  of  Weiss 
(1979)  ,  which  suggest  that  children  in  one-parent  families 
have  relatively  high  levels  of  both  responsibility  and 
autonomy.     While  having  many  demands  placed  on  them,  these 
children  are  also  given  more  freedom  and  privileges. 
Wallerstein  and  Kelley  (1980)   found  that  children  of 
divorce,  especially  those  who  are  younger,  often  experience 
an  increased  dependence  on  their  mother;  they  are  fearful 
that  she,   like  the  father,  also  will  leave  them.     Some  of 
the  younger  children  received  diminished  care  by  the  mother 
due  to  the  increased  demands  on  her.    With  emotionally  needy 
parents,  a  role  reversal  was  found  to  occur  in  some  single- 
mother  families  in  which  the  child  nurtures  the  parent.  As 


the  researchers  in  this  study  noted,  placing  such  an 
emotional  demand  on  the  child  can  prevent  the  child  from 
continuing  with  her  or  his  own  emotional  development. 

Data  from  several  research  studies  suggest  that 
children  of  divorce  appear  to  be  at  increased  risk  for 
general  emotional  difficulties.    Acting  out  behaviors, 
especially  by  males,  are  frequently  noted  in  the  first  two 
or  three  years  following  divorce  (Benedek,  1988;  Forehand, 
Long,  &  Brody,  1988;    Hetherington,  Cox,  &  Cox,  1982). 
According  to  the  literature,  children  from  divorced  families 
are  proportionately  overrepresented  in  out-patient  mental 
health  programs,  but  Benedek  (1988)  has  suggested  that  these 
findings  must  be  interpreted  cautiously  because  single- 
parent  mothers  may  be  more  likely  to  interpret  their 
children's  behavior  as  deviant  due  to  society's  expectation 
that  children  of  divorce  will  have  emotional  problems.  The 
children's  negative  behavior  may  also  be  a  reflection  of  the 
mothers'  poor  parenting  skills  or  role  overload,  or  both. 

A  study  by  Williams  and  Compas  (1988)  reported  findings 
that  suggest  that  although  single  mothers  experience  greater 
burdens  associated  with  being  a  single  parent,  their  levels 
of  stress  and  symptoms  did  not  function  as  risk  factors  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  children. 

A  number  of  studies  have  looked  specifically  at  the 
impact  of  divorce  on  adolescents  (Cashion,  1982;  Cummings, 
Greene,  &  Karraker,  1991;  Fisher  &  Brown-Standridge,  1989; 
Forehand,  Long,   &  Brody,   1988;  Greene  &  Leslie,  1989; 


Hetherington,  Cox,  &  Cox,  1982;  Peck  S  Manocherian,  1989) . 
In  general,  the  results  of  these  studies  indicate  that  boys 
appear  to  react  more  strongly  to  parental  divorce  than 
girls,  particularly  by  displaying  acting  out  behaviors  and 
by  challenging  the  mother's  authority.    The  researchers  also 
agree  that  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  developmental 
stage  of  adolescence  add  to  the  stress  of  having  to  deal 
with  parental  divorce. 

Some  researchers  have  focused  on  post-divorce  stress 
from  the  mother's  point  of  view.     In  their  book  Surviving 
the  Breakup.  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980)  examined  a  number 
of  practical  concerns  that  result  in  stress  for  divorced 
mothers.     For  example,  divorced  mothers  are  often  employed 
full-time  and,  consequently,  have  to  balance  the  demands  of 
work,  home,  and  children.     Even  nonworking  custodial  mothers 
were  found  to  experience  psychological  stressors  and  daily 
hassles  they  had  not  had  prior  to  divorce.     In  this  study, 
all  single-parent  mothers  reported  frequently  feeling  lonely 
and  depressed  as  a  result  of  their  hectic  schedules  and  role 
overload. 

Arendell's  (1986)  study  of  divorced  mothers  identified 
a  serious  lack  of  money  as  the  most  significant  stressor  the 
mother  faces.     Citing  statistics  from  a  1981  California 
study,  Arendell  noted  that  divorced  women  experience  a  7  3 
percent  loss  in  their  former  standard  of  living.  Divorced 
mothers  also  indicated  they  had  to  cope  with  the  heavy 
demands  of  full-time  employment,  lowered  self-esteem. 


depression,  and  lack  of  parenting  supports.     Stress  also 
resulted  from  having  to  redefine  the  parent-child 
relationship  in  the  absence  of  the  father.     In  their 
relations  with  men,  the  women  in  the  study  were  profoundly 
affected  by  their  role  as  primary  parents.    They  reported 
feeling  emotionally  torn  between  their  children  and  the  men 
in  their  lives.     All  the  women  said  the  question  of  how  to 
handle  sexual  activity  was  complex. 

Role  changes  and  economic  changes  were  found  in  one 
study  to  be  the  two  primary  areas  of  stress  for  divorced 
women  (Buehler  &  Hogan,  1980) .     Traditionally,  mothers  have 
fit  their  employment  around  family  demands,  which  reflects 
society's  presumption  that  their  role  is  to  take  major 
responsibility  for  child  care  and  household  chores.  When 
divorce  occurs,  mothers  often  have  to  take  on  an  additional 
role  of  primary  wage-earner  for  the  single-parent  family,  a 
role  for  which  they  frequently  have  neither  the  orientation 
nor  the  necessary  skills.     Economic  stressors  for  the 
single-mother  family  also  result  from  divorce.     The  family 
experiences  decreased  income,  reflecting  the  loss  of  an 
adult  wage  earner  and  the  division  of  material  goods. 
Female-headed  single-parent  families  exist  on  about  one-half 
of  the  income  of  two-parent  families  and  on  about  60  percent 
of  the  income  of  male-headed  single-parent  families.  The 
source  of  the  family's  income  may  change  from  wages  earned 
to  new  forms  of  family  income,  such  as  government  assistance 
and  child  support  or  both. 
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In  a  study  which  attempted  to  determine  if  the  high 
levels  of  stress  described  in  single-mother  families  was 
related  to  the  father's  absence  or  if  it  was  a  function  of 
the  lowered  income  that  results  following  divorce,  Colletta 
(1983)  found  that  the  greatest  stress  on  divorced  mothers 
was  their  financial  situation.    The  central  finding  in  this 
study  was  that  when  divorced  mothers'  incomes  are  low, 
stress  is  high;  when  incomes  are  moderate,  stress  for  both 
mother  and  child  decreases. 

Other  stressors  identified  by  women  in  Colletta 's  study 
were  related  to  performing  the  parental  role  alone,  for 
example,  maintaining  the  house,  caring  for  the  children, 
making  arrangements  for  child  care,  and,  consequently, 
having  no  time  for  self. 

Although  the  preponderance  of  research  literature  on 
divorce  has  focused  on  the  stressful  impact  it  has  on 
individual  family  members,  Gongla  (1982)  strongly  advocated 
studying  the  impact  of  divorce  on  the  family  system  instead 
of  concentrating  on  the  individual  family  members. 
Similarly,  Ahrons  (1980)  characterized  divorce  as  a  crisis 
of  family  transition  that  can  best  be  understood  through  a 
synthesis  of  general  family  systems  and  family  stress 
theory. 

Family  Systems 
Conceiving  of  the  family  as  a  system  allows  family 
therapists  and  researchers  to  think  of  family  functioning 
wholistically  and  to  identify  patterns  patterns  of  action 
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and  reaction  (Sauber  et  al.,   1993)  at  each  of  the  three 
levels  of  analysis:  image,  structure,  and  behavior  (Imig, 
1993b).     Image  (identified  as  paradigm  by  Constantine,  1986) 
refers  to  the  family's  belief  system,  or  the  way  the  family 
construes  reality.  Structure  refers  to  boundaries  (which 
family  members  are  accessible  to  whom)  and  hierarchy  (who  is 
in  charge  of  whom  and  what)  within  a  family.     Behavior,  or 
process,  refers  to  family  interactions. 

According  to  Constantine  (1986) ,   if  these  three  levels 
of  analysis  (image,  structure,  and  behavior)  are  aligned  in 
the  family  system,  that  is,  if  each  is  organized  according 
to  the  same  paradigm,  either  closed  or  random,  open  or 
synchronous,  the  family  will  cope  more  effectively  with 
stress.     Conversely,  misaligned  systems  require  more  energy 
to  function,  thereby  leaving  the  family  less  energy  to  cope 
with  a  nondevelopmental  crisis,  such  as  divorce. 

A  key  concept  of  family  system  theory,  and  one  that 
Constantine  incorporated  into  his  model,  is  that  the 
behavior  and  experience  of  one  family  member  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  behavior  and  experience  of  all 
other  family  members  (Foster  and  Gurman,  1985) .  This 
concept,  which  family  system  researchers  and  therapists  call 
circular  causality,  means  that  change  in  any  member  of  the 
family  system  generates  change  in  every  other  member  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  in  the  system  itself.    Therefore,  the 
effects  of  stress  generated  by  normative  or  nonnormative 
change  will  reverberate  throughout  the  entire  family  system. 


Change  in  the  family  system  brought  about  by  a  stressor  such 
as  divorce,  can  result  in  satisfactory  adjustment  in  some 
families,  but  not  in  others.     Family  system  theorists  use 
the  term  eauipotentialitv  to  describe  different  final 
effects  derived  from  the  same  cause  (Simon,  1985)  . 

According  to  Boss  (1988) ,  it  is  perceptual 
differences  that  result  in  equipotentiality .    She  has  noted 
that  a  family  system  has  a  unity  that  produces  the  variable 
family  perception,  which  determines  how  an  event  is  viewed 
and,  subsequently,  how  the  family  reacts  to  that  event. 
According  to  Constantino  (1986,  1993),  a  family's  paradigm 
determines  the  family's  perception. 

Family  Stress  Theory 
Family  stress  theory  provides  constructs  for 
identifying  and  explaining  the  relationships  between  major 
stressors  in  the  divorce  transition  and  their  impact  on 
families  (Ahrons,  1980) .    A  transition  is  "a  turning  point 
which  has  been  characterized  by  affective  and  cognitive 
distress,  often  resulting  in  disequilibrium  reaching  crisis 
proportions"   (Ahrons,  1980,  p.  96) .     Although  transitions 
are  generally  defined  within  a  developmental  framework  and 
as  such  are  viewed  as  scheduled  life  events  within  the 
family  life  cycle,  other  transitions,  such  as  death  and 
divorce,  are  unscheduled  life  transitions  (Schlossberg, 
1984) . 

Family  stress  theory  has  been  advanced  and  adapted  to 
guide  family  scholars  trying  to  uncover  why  some  families 
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are  able  to  manage  life's  scheduled  and  unexpected 
transitions  while  other  families,  faced  with  the  same 
stressor  give  up  or  are  unable  to  cope  (McCubbin  &  Thompson, 
1987)  . 

ABCX  Model  of  Family  Crisis 

The  earliest  research  examining  variability  in  family 
adjustment  responses  to  stress  was  conducted  by  Hill  (1949). 
As  a  result  of  his  studies,  which  attempted  to  determine  why 
the  same  stressor  affected  families  differently.  Hill  (1958) 
developed  the  ABCX  model  of  family  crisis.  Hill 
differentiated  between  the  crisis  and  the  family's 
adjustment  to  the  crisis.  In  describing  the  crisis.  Hill 
chose  the  letter  "A"  to  mark  the  stressor  event  and  related 
hardships,  which  interact  with  "B,"  the  family's  crisis- 
meeting  resources,  which  interact  with  "C,"  the  meaning  the 
family  gives  the  event  which  produces  the  crisis,  which  is 
identified  by  the  letter  "X."    He  described  three  phases  to 
family  adjustment:  a  period  of  disorganization,  a  period  of 
recovery,  followed  by  a  new  level  of  organization.     One  of 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  Hill's  contribution  to 
family  stress  theory  is  the  identification  of  the  "B" 
Factor,  or  the  family's  crisis-meeting  resources  (McCubbin, 
1979) . 

Double  ABCX  Model 

McCubbin  (1979)  advanced  Hill's  theory  by  defining 
family  stress  as  the  family's  response  (i.e.,  lack  of 
adjustment)  to  the  stressor  which  occurs  when  there  is  an 
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actual  or  perceived  imbalance  between  the  demands  placed  on 
the  family  and  the  family's  capabilities  to  meet  those 
demands.     McCubbin  and  Patterson  (1983)   further  expanded  and 
refined  Hill's  (1949)  model  by  developing  the  Double  ABCX 
Model,  which  introduced  the  concept  of  oile-up.  to  represent 
the  multiple  demands  and  stressors  faced  simultaneously  by  a 
family.     The  nonnormative  stressor  of  divorce,  for  example, 
can  occur  at  the  same  tine  the  family  is  experiencing  a 
normative  transition,  such  as  the  developmental  stage  of 
adolescence  within  the  family  life  cycle.     Each  additional 
stressor  further  challenges  a  family's  ability  to  cope. 
This  model  also  added  post-crisis  variables  that  influence  a 
family's  ability  to  adjust. 
Coping  and  Paradigms 

The  coping  strategies  described  by  Hill  and  later  by 
McCubbin  and  Patterson  (1983)  are  ones  that  families  use 
deliberately.     Lewis  (1986)  drew  attention  to  the 
unconscious  adjustments  in  organizational  structure  that 
families  make  in  response  to  stressors.     He  also  argued  that 
family  beliefs  are  conveyed  by  family  structure  rather  than 
by  verbal  report.    Lewis  proposed  that  family  organizational 
structures  be  described  as  functioning  at  various  levels  of 
competence:   healthy,  dominant-submissive,  conflicted,  and 
chaotic.  He  theorized  that  when  families  are  exposed  to 
severe,  as  opposed  to  normative,  stress,  these  basic 
organizational  structures  change,  with  the  direction  of 
change  being  from  flexible  to  dominant-submissive  to 


conflicted  to  chaotic.  Chaotic  structure  affords  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  a  new,  shared  family  paradigm  and  a 
more  competent  level  of  functioning  than  was  present  before 
the  onset  of  stress  and  family  disorganization. 

A  theoretical  link  between  family  paradigm  and  family 
coping  was  also  made  by  Reiss  and  Oliveri  (1980) .  Like 
Lewis  (1986),  these  researchers  argued  that  a  family's 
shared  beliefs  cannot  be  easily  stated  by  the  family; 
however,  unlike  Lewis  who  argued  that  structure  conveys 
family  beliefs,  Reiss  and  Oliveri  suggested  that  family 
beliefs  must  be  inferred  from  observations  of  the  family's 
behavior.    Rather  than  attempting  to  define  strategies  that 
help  families  adapt  (Boss,  1983;  Hill,   1949;  McCubbin  & 
Patterson,  1983) ,  Reiss  and  Oliveri  stated  that  family 
scholars  must  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  family's 
paradigm  and  objectives  when  addressing  issues  of 
adaptiveness.     Constantine  (1986,   1993)  and  Imig  (1992, 
1993a,  1994)  have  also  posited  that  factors  beyond  family 
awareness  influence  a  family's  response  to  stress.  Imig 
(1994),  however,  who  continues  to  advance  Constantine' s 
(1986,   1993)  work,  has  argued  that  family  beliefs,  or  image, 
can  best  be  inferred  from  both  family  structure  and  family 
behavior. 

Family  Stress  and  Misaligned  Family  Systems 

Constantine  (1986)  introduced  the  concept  of 
incommensurate  family  systems  to  describe  how  imperfect 
alignment  between  image,  structure,   and  behavior  can  result 
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in  competing,  or  misaligned,  paradigmatic  systems.  Probably 

most  families  experience  some  portion  of  their  life  cycle  as 

an  incommensurate  system,  lacking  alignment  of  image, 

structure  and  process  (Constantine,  1986) .     Divorce,  for 

example,  can  create  boundaries  that  result  in  the  emergence 

of  competing  paradigms  in  binuclear  families.  Such 

misalignments  are  not  uncommon  and  are  not,   in  themselves, 

dysfunctional.    A  misaligned  system  does,  however,  take 

extra  energy. 

In  the  very  large  universe  of  possible  families, 
those  whose  paradigm  (image),  regime  (structure), 
and  process  (behavior)  are  closely  aligned 
represent  configurations  of  lower  energy  demand. 
The  stereotyped  cases  of  families  whose  paradigm, 
regime,  and  process  are  'pure  and  simple,'  all 
fitting  together  well,  represent  local  'energy 
minima. '     Other  combinations  that  are  similar  but 
less  closely  matched  across  levels  will  take  more 
energy  to  maintain.    The  greater  the  disparities 
between  paradigm,  regime,  and  process,  the  more 
family  engery  will  be  used  up. 
(Constantine,   1986,  p.  354) 

The  extra  energy  used  in  sustaining  a  misaligned  system 
may  make  the  difference  between  a  family  coping  with  its 
problems  or  being  overwhelmed  by  them  (Constantine,  1986) . 
Imig  (1994)  has  continued  research  to  support  Constantine's 
hypothesis  that  families  whose  paradigmatic  systems  are 
aligned  demonstrate  evidence  of  lower  stress  than  those 
families  with  misaligned  systems. 


Family  Stress  Studies 
A  review  of  family  stress  research  by  McCubbin  (1980) 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  empirical  research  with 
family  stress  theory  has  concentrated  on  normative  life 


cycle  transitions,  such  as  the  transitions  to  parenthood, 
child  launching,  and  retirement,  which  result  in  stress.  He 
also  noted  that  studies  of  nonnorroative  events  have  focused 
primarily  on  the  impact  of  family  separation  and  reunion  due 
to  war  and  military  assignments.     Other  major  family  stress 
research  reviewed  by  McCubbin  et  al.   (1980)  examined  how 
corporate  families  cope  with  the  hardships  of  job-related 
separations.     Several  of  the  studies  focused  on  conflicts 
resulting  from  women  in  the  labor  force.    Only  a  few  family 
stress  studies  to  date  have  examined  how  families  as  a 
system  adapt  and  cope  after  divorce. 
Divorce  Studies  with  Family  System  Variables 

Ellwood  and  Stolberg  (1991)   investigated  the  family 
system's  influences  on  post-divorce  adjustment,  but  the 
dependent  variable  was  individual,  rather  than  family, 
adjustment.     The  study  identified  families  as  being  one  of 
four  types:  cohesive,  democratic,   laizzez-faire,  or 
conflictual.     The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  those 
individuals  in  cohesive  or  democratic  families  showed 
relatively  healthy  adjustment;  individuals  from  laizzez- 
faire  family  types  showed  limited  healthy  adjustment;  those 
from  conflictual  families  had  poor  adjustment. 

Another  study  using  a  family  systems  independent 
variable,  family  functioning,  also  had  an  individual 
dependent  variable,  children's  post-divorce  adjustment 
(Fortes,  Howell,  Brown,  Eichenberger ,  &  Mas,  1992)  .  A 
significant  finding  in  this  study  was  that  relationships 
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between  family  processes  and  child  functioning  appear  to  be 
of  greater  significance  than  those  related  to  demographic 
factors. 

An  article  by  Glenwick  and  Mowrey  (1986)  addressed  a 
family  systems  issue,  intergenerational  boundaries,  as  it 
relates  to  single-parent  family  adjustment  to  divorce.  In 
post-divorce  single-mother  families,  intergenerational 
boundaries  can  become  blurred.     In  these  families,  the 
mother  abdicates  the  parental  role  and  the  parent-child 
relationship  becomes  a  peer-partner  relationship.  This 
shift  in  roles  can  be  detrimental  to  the  emotional 
development  of  the  child. 

The  difficulties  facing  single-mother  families  are 
exacerbated  when  the  family  is  also  a  racial  minority. 
Smith  and  Smith  (1986)  identified  the  psychosocial  issues 
that  are  generally  experienced  by  African  American  single 
mother  families.    The  authors  described  these  families  as 
having  few  choices,  few  assets,  little  control  over  many 
aspects  of  their  lives,  and  great  insecurity. 

A  model  of  adaptive  functioning  in  African  American, 
low-income  single-parent  families  was  developed  in  a  study 
by  Lindblad-Goldberg  (1989) .     In  addition  to  divorce, 
stressful  life  circumstances  in  these  families  includes 
short-term  stressful  events,   (e.g.,  plumbing  problems,  child 
gets  into  a  fight  at  school) ,  combinations  of  these  short- 
term  events  (e.g.,  change  of  family  residence,  child  is 
suspended  from  school),  and  chronic  life  conditions  (e.g., 
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living  with  poverty,  racism,  discrimination,  limited 
occupational  opportunities) .    Also  included  in  defining 
stressful  life  circumstances  for  the  African  American 
divorced -mother  family  is  the  environment:  neighborhood, 
community,  and  social  policy. 

According  to  this  adaptive  functioning  model, 
successful  adjustment  to  these  stressful  factors  depends 
upon  the  minority  single-parent  family's  resources.  These 
include  the  family  members'  personal  resources,  especially 
the  mother's  coping  philosophy  and  problem-solving  skills, 
and  the  internal  resources  of  the  family  unit,   for  example, 
the  family's  level  of  organization  and  a  perception  of  the 
family  as  adaptive  (Lindblad-Goldberg,  1989) . 

Findings  in  a  study  by  Booth  and  Amato  (1991)  supported 
the  hypothesis  that  family  resources  influence  the  amount  of 
stress  experienced  in  a  family  in  the  two  years  immediately 
following  divorce.  Resources  li)cely  to  facilitate  divorce 
adjustment  include  a  high  level  of  income  and  education,  the 
woman's  employment  prior  to  divorce,  and  strong  social 
support  networks. 

Westcot  and  Dries  (1990)  have  asked,  "Has  family 
therapy  adapted  to  the  single-parent  family?"   (p.  363). 
They  answer  their  own  question  with  a  resounding  "No."  The 
dearth  of  family  therapy  approaches  specific  to  the  single- 
mother  family  reflects  a  lack  of  research  studies  from  a 
family  systems  perspective  on  this  type  of  family's 
adjustment  to  divorce. 
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Stage  Theories  of  Divorce  Adjustment 
Several  family  scholars  have  examined  divorce 
adjustment  from  a  stage  theory  perspective  (Bohannon,  1970; 
Brown,   1988;  Kaslow,  1984;  Kessler,  1975;  Wallerstein  & 
Blakeslee,  1989).    Adjustment  to  marital  dissolution  was 
described  as  a  process  of  six  stations  by  Bohannon  (1970): 
(a)  emotional  divorce  which  begins  before  the  actual  couple 
separation  and  includes  the  withdrawal  of  emotional 
involvement,   (b)  legal  divorce,   (c)  economic  divorce,  or  the 
establishment  of  separate  households  and  finances,  (d) 
coparental  divorce,  involving  the  problems  of  custody,  (e) 
community  divorce,  in  which  there  is  separation  from  couple 
friends,  and  (f)  psychic  divorce,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
self  separate  from  the  former  spouse. 

Similarly,  Kessler  (1975)  delineated  a  seven  stage 
process  of  emotional  adjustment  to  divorce.    The  stages  in 
this  model  include  disillusionment,  erosion,  detachment, 
physical  separation,  mourning,   second  adolescence,  and  hard 
work.     Like  Bohannon,  Kessler  focused  on  the  stages  the 
divorcing  couple  experience  in  the  process  of  adjustment; 
neither  addressed  adjustment  from  a  family  system 
perspective. 

Kaslow  (1984)  built  on  Bonhannon's  (1970)   stage  theory 
and  developed  a  diaclectic  (a  merger  of  eclectic  and 
dialectic)   framework  to  help  family  therapists  better 
understand  and  more  successfully  intervene  in  assisting 
families  with  the  process  of  adjustment  to  divorce.  Her 


approach  to  divorce  combines  family  systems,  the  individual 
life  cycle,  and  stage  theory  development  perspectives. 
Kaslow's  stages,   (a)  predivorce,    (b)  during  divorce,  and  (c) 
post-divorce,  parallel  and  incorporate  Bonhannon's  six 
stations  of  divorce.     For  each  stage,  Kaslow  delineated 
feelings,  actions  and  tasks  that  need  to  be  accomplished  if 
successful  adjustment  is  to  occur.     She  also  recommended 
therapeutic  interventions  for  each  stage.    Although  she 
referred  to  this  framework  as  systemic,  feelings  and  tasks 
are  described  only  from  the  spouses'  perspectives.  The 
entire  family  unit  is  not  addressed  except  in  the 
recommended  therapeutic  interventions  for  each  stage  when 
therapy  for  each  family  sub-system,  including  the  family 
unit  is  suggested . 

Rather  than  describing  the  stages  of  divorce.  Brown 
(1988)   examined  the  process  of  becoming  a  one-parent  family 
following  divorce.    Her  model  consists  of  three  distinct 
phases:     (a)  the  aftermath,    (b)  the  realignment,  and  (c)  the 
stabilization.     Each  phase  has  its  own  distinct 
characteristics,  tasks,  and  difficulties  to  be  resolved. 
The  aftermath  is  the  crisis  period  immediately  following 
divorce  in  which  the  everyday  functioning  of  the  family  is 
disorganized  and  disrupted  due  to  the  stress  created  by 
divorce.     In  this  phase,  there  are  immediate  emotional  and 
practical  problems  to  address.     During  the  realignment 
phase,  the  family  moves  from  crisis  to  transition.  The 
transition  lasts  two  to  three  years,  and  during  this  time. 
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the  family  regroups,  or  makes  external  changes  related  to 
the  family's  social  and  economic  situation  and  internal 
changes  within  the  family  system.    This  phase  is  similar  to 
Bohannon's  (1970)  emotional  divorce  station.  The 
stabilization  phase  is  characterized  by  a  return  to  normal 
family  functioning.     In  this  stage,  there  is  the  energy 
available  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  developmental  tasks  of 
the  family  life  cycle.    When  the  three  phases  are 
successfully  completed,  the  result  is  a  "family  that  can 
function  well  whether  the  mother  decides  to  remarry  or  not" 
(Brown,   1988,  p.  373). 

As  a  result  of  their  longitudinal  study  on  men,  women 
and  children  during  the  decade  following  divorce, 
Wallerstein  and  Blakeslee  (1989)   identified  three  stages  of 
divorce.  The  first  stage  is  the  acute  stage  and  results  from 
the  decision  to  divorce  and  the  departure  of  one  parent  from 
the  household.    This  period  usually  lasts  one  to  two  years 
following  separation  and  is  a  time  when  family  members 
experience  anger,  depression  and  a  sense  of  disorganization. 
The  transitional  stage  occurs  next.     In  this  stage,  family 
members  become  involved  in  unfamiliar  roles  and 
relationships  within  a  new  family  structure.     In  the  third 
stage  there  is  a  renewed  sense  of  stability.     In  a  book 
describing  this  1989  study,  Wallerstein  and  Blakeslee 
identified  the  psychological  tasks  of  divorce  for  men, 
women,  and  children;  the  family  as  a  unit  was  not 
specifically  addressed. 
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Normal  Family  Functioning 
In  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  a  normal 
family?",  Walsh  (1989,  1993)  has  affirmed  the  family  systems 
perspective  of  family  normality  which  considers  both  average 
and  optimal  functioning  in  terms  of  transactional  processes 
characteristic  of  human  systems.     "Such  processes  involve 
the  integration  and  maintenance  of  the  family  unit  and  its 
ability  to  carry  out  essential  tasks  for  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  its  members"  (Walsh,  1993,  p.  7).     in  this 
view,  average  is  considered  to  be  typical  or  fits  a  pattern 
that  is  common  in  ordinary  families.     Optimal  is  used  to 
describe  a  healthy  family  in  terms  of  optimal  functions  or 
ideal  traits.     There  is  no  single  model  of  the  normal 
family,  according  to  this  perspective;  the  family  systems 
orientation  of  normality  takes  into  account  the  many 
recursive  influences  in  family  functioning  and  each  family's 
capabilities  and  coping  style. 

Functional  and  Dysfunctional  Families 
Functional  is  often  used  synonymously  with  normality; 
in  essence,  functional  means  workable  (Walsh,   1993)  .  The 
functionality  (or  dysfunctionality)  of  a  family  depends  on 
the  family's  goals,  the  family's  beliefs  about  normality,  as 
well  as  transitional  challenges  and  economic  circumstances 
(Walsh,  1989).     Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975),  and  later 
Constantine  (1986,   1993)  and  Imig  (1993b)  used  the  term 
enabled  to  describe  functional  families.     A  functional 
family  is  one  that  enables  family  and  individual  needs  to  be 


realized  in  the  family  system  by  balancing  or  merging  those 
needs  (Constantine,   1986) .    A  family  that  meets  the  needs  of 
the  family  unit  at  the  expense  of  an  individual  family 
member's  needs,  for  example,  the  family  with  a  parental 
child  whose  nurturance  needs  are  ignored,  is  a  disabled 
family.    The  same  holds  true  even  if  every  individual 
member's  needs  are  met,  but  the  goals  of  the  family  cannot 
be  achieved. 

Research-based  models  tend  to  favor  the  open  or  closed 
paradigms,  which  are  frequently  identified  as  healthy  or 
functional.  Constantine  (1986)   indicated  these  paradigmatic 
preferences  occur  due  to  inadvertent  selection  biases  or 
other  factors  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data.  Each 
paradigm  can  be  enabled  or  disabled  when  carried  to  the 
extreme.     Rather  than  reflecting  functionality  or 
dysfunctionality ,  the  four  paradigms  identified  by 
Constantine  (198  6)  delineate  the  different  manner  in  which 
families  meet  both  individual  and  family  interests  or  needs. 

Within  the  closed  paradigm,  individual  needs  are  met 
through  the  family.     In  the  random  paradigm,  the  inverse 
occurs;  the  family  as  a  unit  has  its  needs  met  through  the 
efforts  of  individual  members.     The  open  paradigm  attempts 
to  merge  individual  and  group  needs  through  negotiation. 
The  synchronous  paradigm  relies  on  inherent  similarity  among 
members  to  minimize  conflict  between  individual  and  group 
needs . 
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What  might  be  a  sign  of  dysfunction  within  one  paradigm 
can  be  normal  and  functional  in  another.     To  a  family 
therapist  or  researcher  using  the  closed  paradigm's 
hierarchy  as  a  model,  the  extreme  individuality  of  an 
enabled  random  paradigm  may  erroneously  appear  to  be 
parental  neglect  (Constantine,   1986) . 

The  solutions  of  each  paradigm  may  seem  similar,  but 
they  are  arrived  at  very  differently.    An  example  given  by 
Constantine  (1986)  concerns  the  behavior  of  two  young  boys 
on  a  camping  trip,  one  from  an  open  family,  the  other  from  a 
closed  family.     When  they  get  to  the  camping  lodge,  both 
call  home.     The  child  from  the  closed  family  knows  that  kids 
in  his  family  are  expected  to  check  in;  this  is  a  family 
rule  that  carries  a  consequence  for  noncompliance.  The 
other  child  calls  home  because  prior  to  the  trip,  he  and  his 
parents  discussed  expectations  about  the  trip;  he  agreed 
that  part  of  his  responsibility  was  to  let  them  know  of  his 
arrival  at  camp. 

Assessment  Models  of  Family  Functioning 
Of  the  various  models  that  assess  family  functioning, 
the  following  will  be  reviewed:  the  Beavers  Systems  Model, 
the  Circumplex  Model  of  Marital  and  Family  Systems,  the 
McMaster  Model,  and  Constantine' s  Tetrahedron  Model. 
Beavers  Model 

The  Beavers  Model  was  designed  to  measure  family 
competence,  which  is  defined  as  how  well  the  family  unit 
organizes  and  manages  itself  (Beavers  &  Hampson,   1993).  The 


horizontal  dimension  of  adaptability  is  on  a  continuum 
ranging  from  optimal  functioning  on  the  right  to  severely 
dysfunctional  on  the  left  (see  Figure  1) .     This  continuum 
shows  a  marked  progression  of  families  beginning  with  thosi 
with  poor  boundaries,  ineffectual  communication,  and  rigid 
interactional  patterns  to  those  families  with  better 
communication  skills  but  with  rigid  boundaries  and  an 
interactional  pattern  of  dominance-submission  to  families 
with  effective,  clear  communication,  clear  boundaries,  and 
interactions  characterized  by  both  symmetry  and 
complementarity . 


Figure  1.     The  Beavers  model  of  family  functioning 

Note.     From  "Measuring  family  competence:  The  Beavers 
systems  model,"  by  W.  R.  Beavers  and  R.B.  Hampton,  1993.  In 
F.  Walsh's  Normal  family  processes,  p.  78,  New  York: 
Guilford  Press. 
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The  vertical  dimension  represents  the  family  style  of 
interaction,  ranging  from  highly  centifugal  to  highly 
centripetal.     Centifugal  families  tend  to  be  binding  in 
their  interactional  patterns,  while  centripetal  families 
are  characterized  as  expelling  (Simon,  1985) .  Centrifugal 
family  members  seek  satisfaction  more  often  from  within  the 
family;  centripetal  family  members  look  for  satisfaction  in 
the  world  outside  the  home  (Beavers  &  Hampson,   1993)  .  The 
vertical  axis  of  this  model  is  not  a  progression,  but  rather 
represents  these  two  extreme  family  styles  found  in 
unhealthy  families.    Healthy  families,  represented  in  the 
middle  of  what  Constantine  (1993)  referred  to  as  the  "flying 
trousers  shape"  (p. 44),  demonstrate  a  more  mixed  or  blended 
style . 

Two  observational  scales  have  been  developed  in  order 
to  assess  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dimensions  of  this 
model:    the  Beavers  Interactional  Scale  I  (BIS  I) ,  formerly 
known  as  the  Beavers-Timberlawn  Family  Evaluation  Scale, 
measures  family  competence  and  the  Beavers  Interactional 
Scale  II   (BIS  II) ,  formerly  known  as  the  Centripetal/ 
Centrifugual  Family  Style  Scale,  assesses  family  style.  The 
third  instrument  to  be  used  with  this  model  is  the  Self- 
Report  Family  Inventory,  which  measures  family  members' 
perceptions  of  communication  and  interaction  styles  and  the 
overall  health  of  the  family  unit  (Touliatos  et  al-  ,  1990) . 
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Constantine  (1993)  objected  to  the  theoretical  basis 
for  this  model  because  it  links  family  style  and 
dysfunction. 

The  Circumplex  Model  of  Marital  and  Family  Systems 

The  Circumplex  Model  attempts  to  link  research,  theory 
and  practice  (Olson,  1983,  1993).     This  model  has  been  used 
to  test  a  number  of  hypotheses,   including  research  focused 
on  family  system  types  interacting  with  the  family  life 
cycle  and  studies  on  how  families  cope  with  normative  stress 
(Olson,  McCubbin,  Barnes,  Larsen,  Muxen,  &  Wilson,  1985). 
The  three  dimensions  of  the  Circumplex  Model  are  family 
cohesion,  adaptability,  and  communication,  which  have 
"emerged  from  a  conceptual  clustering  of  over  50  concepts 
developed  to  describe  marital  and  family  dynamics"  (Olson, 
1993,   p.    104) . 

The  two  key  dimensions  of  measurement  for  family 
variation  in  this  model  are  cohesion  and  adaptability. 
Family  cohesion  is  defined  as  "the  emotional  bonding  that 
family  members  have  toward  one  another"  (Olson,   1993,  p. 
105)  and  is  measured  by  emotional  bonding,  boundaries, 
coalitions,  time,  space,  friends,  decision-making, 
interests,  and  recreation.     On  the  cohesion  dimension,  too 
much  closeness  leads  to  enmeshment,  and  too  little  closeness 
results  in  disengagement.    Healthy  families  manage  to 
achieve  balance  in  the  middle  area  of  separate  and  connected 
(Olson,  1993) . 

Family  adaptability,  most  recently  called  flexibility 
by  Olson  (1993) ,  refers  to  the  "amount  of  change  in 
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leadership,  role  relationships,  and  relationship  rules"  (p. 
107)  .    The  assumption  is  made  that  balanced  structured  and 
flexible  family  types  tend  to  be  more  functional  than 
families  that  are  rigid  or  chaotic  (Olson,  1993). 

The  diagram  in  Figure  2  depicts  the  various 
combinations  of  cohesiveness  and  the  family  system's 
potential  for  adaptability.  There  are  four  balanced  types 
that  are  separated  or  connected  on  the  cohesion  level  and 
that  are  structured  or  connected  on  the  flexibility  level. 
The  four  extreme  relationships  illustrated  in  Figure  2 
include  chaotically  disengaged,  chaotically  enmeshed, 
rigidly  disengaged  and  rigidly  enmeshed  (Olson,  1993) . 


Figure  2.     The  Circumplex  model 

Note.     From  "Circumplex  model  of  marital  and  family  systems: 
Assessing  family  functioning"  by  D.H.  Olson,  1993.   In  F. 
Walsh's  Normal  family  processes,  p.  106,  New  York:  Guilford 
Press . 


Family  communication  is  the  third  dimension  of  the 
Circumplex  Model.     It  is  considered  to  be  a  facilitating 
dimension  critical  to  the  other  two  dimension;  due  to  the 
nature  of  this  dimension,  it  is  not  displayed  graphically  in 
Figure  2   (Olson,  1993). 

The  Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales 
III  (FACES  III)   is  a  scale  used  to  assess  the  )cey  variables 
in  the  Circumplex  Model.     It  classifies  families  into  three 
general  and  sixteen  specific  types  on  the  adaptability  emd 
cohesion  dimensions  (Touliatos  et  al.,  1990). 

Constantine  (1993)  noted  significant  parallels  between 
the  Circumplex  Model  and  his  (1986)  model  of  family 
paradigms.     Olson's  flexible-connected  family,  for  example, 
is  similar  to  Constantine's  open  family;  the  flexible- 
separate  family  in  the  Circumplex  Model  is  comparable  to  the 
random  paradigm;  the  structured-connected  family  is  similar 
to  the  open  family,  and  the  rigid-disengaged  family  has 
parallels  to  the  synchronous  paradigm.     Despite  the 
similarities  between  the  two  models,  Constantine  (1993) 
objected  to  the  premise  underlying  the  Circumplex  Model  that 
an  extreme  style,  such  as  flexible-separate,  represents 
dysfunctional  f ami 1 ies . 
McMaster  Model  of  Family  Functioning 

The  McMaster  Model  of  Family  Functioning,  based  on  a 
systems  approach,  analyzes  the  family's  ability  to  function 
effectively  in  the  face  of  life-cycle  changes  and  crisis 
events  (Simon  et  al.,  1985).    The  focus  of  the  model  is  on 
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the  following  six  dimensions:  problem  solving, 
communication,  roles,  affective  responsiveness,  affective 
involvement,  and  behavior  control.     Each  dimension  is 
defined  as  ranging  from  "most  ineffective"  to  "most 
effective,"  it  being  assumed  that  the  "most  ineffective" 
functioning  in  any  of  the  dimensions  can  contribute  to 
clinical  dysfunction,  whereas  "most  effective"  functioning 
in  all  dimensions  leads  to  increased  emotional  and  physical 
health  (Epstein,  Bishop,  Miller,  &  Keitner,   1993)  . 

The  McMaster  Family  Assessment  Device  (FAD)  was 
developed  by  Epstein,  Baldwin,  &  Bishop  (1983)  to  evaluate 
families  on  these  six  dimensions,  with  the  addition  of  a 
scale  of  general  functioning.     Since  this  instrument  was 
designed  to  measure  a  family's  ability  to  adjust  and 
maintain  effective  functioning  in  the  presence  of  normative 
and  nonnormative  stress,   it  was  selected  as  the  assessment 
tool  in  this  study  to  determine  post-divorce  adjustment. 
Tetrahedral  Model  of  Family  Paradigms 

Both  the  Olson  and  Beavers  models  suggest  that  some 
form  of  a  relationship  exists  between  family  style  and 
family  functioning,  with  the  more  extreme  styles  considered 
to  be  dysfunctional.    Constantine  (1993),  however,  argued 
that  this  relationship  between  family  style  and  family 
functioning  may  not  be  nearly  as  simple  in  real  families  as 
is  represented  in  the  two  models.    To  support  his  argument, 
Constantine  (1993)  cited  the  research  of  Olson  and  his 
colleagues  (1983)  and  that  of  Reiss  and  Oliveri  (1982)  which 


found  that  in  real  families,  extremes  in  family  style  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  dysfunction,  an  assumption  made  by 
both  these  models. 

Constantine's  (1993)  tetrahedron  model  of  family 
functioning,  while  recognizing  that  dysfunction  can  exist 
within  each  family  paradigm,  does  not  assume  that  a 
particular  family  style,  even  one  that  is  chaotic  or 
enmeshed,   is  in  itself  dysfunctional.     "A  cardinal  feature 
of  the  paradigmatic  framework  is  that  all  paradigms  are 
considered  equal  in  their  capacity  to  serve  as  effective 
models  for  successful  family  functioning"  (Constantine, 
199  3,  p.  59).    The  amount  of  chaos  or  enmeshment  that  a 
family  can  tolerate  and  yet  remain  functional  depends  on  the 
family's  paradigm  and  the  alignment  of  image,  structure,  and 
process  within  that  paradigmatic  framework.     The  greater  the 
misalignment  between  a  family's  process  and  the  ideal  for 
its  specific  paradigm,  the  more  dysfunctional  it  is  likely 
to  be.     Families  must  devote  energy  and  resources  to  coping 
with  such  mismatches  (Constantine,   1986,   1993).  To 
illustrate  his  paradigmatic  theory  about  the  various  ways 
families  organize  themselves,  Constantine  (1993)  developed 
the  tetrahedron  model  of  variation  in  family  paradigms. 
This  model  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.     Each  face  of  the 
tetrahedron  is  a  plane  corresponding  to  one  of  the  four 
vectors  representing  taxons,  or  family  types.     The  taxonomic 
vectors  are  the  measures  that  distinguish  one  family 
paradigm  in  its  purest  form  from  the  other  three  paradigms. 
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For  the  closed  paradigm,  the  distinguishing  measure  is 
family  hierarchy;  for  the  random  paradigm,   it  is  family 
divergence;  for  the  open  paradigm  it  is  reflexivity;  for  the 
synchronous  paradigm,  it  is  alignment,  or  shared 
identification  and  unstated  assumptions. 


Figure  3 .     Tetrahedral  model  of  family  paradigms.  Shaded 
bottom  plane  coresponds  to  the  three  family  types  in  Kantor 
and  Lehr's  (1975)  model. 

Note.     From  "The  structure  of  family  paradigms:  An 
analytical  model  of  family  variation"  by  L.L.  Constantine, 
1993,  Journal  of  Marital  and  Family  Therapy.   19,,  p.  51. 
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The  shape  of  this  model  reflects  the  dialectical 
relationships  that  distinguish  the  four  family  paradigms. 
Each  corner  (vertex)  represents  a  pure  form  of  one  paradigm, 
with  its  antithesis  being  in  the  opposite  corner.    An  edge 
represents  families  whose  image,  structure,  and  process,  are 
based  on  a  merging  of  two  of  the  four  paradigms.     The  total 
volume  of  the  tetrahedron  represents  the  range  of  possible 
variations  in  organization  and  beliefs  that  guide 
organization.     "Each  point  inside  the  tetrahedron  represents 
some  particular  admixture  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  four  paradigms"  (Constantine,  1993,  p. 52).     A  family  may 
be  predominently  one,  mostly  a  mix  of  two,  three,  or  all 
four  taxons,  depending  on  whether  it  is  near  a  corner,  an 
edge,  a  face,  or  the  center  of  the  tetrahedron  (Constantine, 
1993)  . 

Imig  and  Philips  (1992)  have  constructed  an  instrument, 
the  Family  Regime  Assessment  Scale  (FRAS) ,  that  conforms 
with  paradigmatic  theory  and  has  been  used  successfully  in 
several  nonclinical  research  studies  to  identify  a  person's 
perception  of  her  or  his  family  paradigm. 

Conclusion 

Family  systems  theorists  agree  that  a  family's 
organization  and  functioning  is  characterized  by 
variability.     Functional,  or  enabled,  families  manage  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  system,  at  both  the  family  and  the 
individual  subsystem  levels,  regardless  of  the 
organizational  configuration.     The  Beavers  and  the  Olson 
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models  of  family  organization  and  functioning  make  the 
assumption  that  certain  family  styles  considered  to  be 
extreme,  for  example,  centrifugal  or  centripetal,  chaotic  or 
enmeshed,  are  dysfunctional.    Constantine  (1986,  1993), 
however,  has  argued  that  even  an  extreme  family  type,  such 
as  random,  can  still  function  in  an  enabled  manner.  In 
Constantine 's  model  there  are  three  levels  of  analysis: 
image,  structure,  and  process.  The  greater  the  disparity 
between  those  three  levels  of  the  family  system,  the  greater 
the  possibility  for  disablement. 

Family  stress  theory  has  addressed  how  stressors 
experienced  by  a  family  can  lead  to  disorganization  and 
dysfunction  within  a  family  system.    Researchers,  such  as 
Hill   (1949,   1958)  and  McCubbin  and  Patterson  (1983),  have 
attempted  to  identify  variables  that  help  families 
successfully  cope  with  the  stress  of  normative  and 
nonnormative  transitions  in  life.     The  ABCX  and  the  Double 
ABCX  Models  of  Family  Stress  have  focused  on  variables 
related  to  family  vulnerability  and  family  resources.  Other 
theorists,  such  as  Lewis  (1986)  and  Reiss  and  Oliver! 
(1980) ,  have,  in  a  general  sense,  linked  family  systems 
coping  with  family  paradigm,  hypothesizing  that  unconscious 
variables,  such  as  family  structure  and  behavior,  play  a 
significant  part  in  adaptation  to  stressful  change. 

Constantine  (1986,  1993)  has  more  specifically  linked 
paradigm  and  coping  by  suggesting  that  families  whose  image, 
structure,  and  process  are  not  aligned  have  less  energy  to 
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adjust  to  life  changes  and  subsequently  will  be  less 
functional. 

one  of  the  major  transitions  faced  by  many  American 
families  today  is  the  disruptive  process  of  divorce. 
Although  divorce  has  become  more  commonplace  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  research  studies  indicate  that  it  remains  an 
extremely  stressful  event  for  families  that  experience  it. 
post-divorce  adjustment  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
studies,  most  of  which  have  focused  on  individual,  rather 
than  family,  variables.     No  studies  have  examined  how  family 
paradigm  influences  a  family's  post-divorce  adjustment. 
This  study  was  the  first  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Although  researchers  have  identified  a  number  of  family 
resources  that  affect  post-divorce  adjustment  in  single- 
parent  families,  no  researchers  have  focused  on  the  family 
paradigm  as  an  influencing  variable  on  the  family's  ability 
to  cope  after  marital  dissolution.  Constantine' s  four  family 
paradigms,  closed,  random,  open,  and  synchronous,  provided 
the  theoretical  foundation  for  this  study.  Constantine 
(1986,   1993)  has  hypothesized  that  families  cope  better  with 
stress  when  the  three  levels  of  a  paradigm  (i.e.,  image, 
structure,  and  behavior)  are  aligned.     This  study  was 
designed  to  assess  how  the  intra-  and  inter-personal 
alignment  or  misalignment  of  the  structural  level  in  a 
single-parent  family  influences  that  family's  post-divorce 
adjustment  in  the  two  year  period  following  separation  and 
divorce.     The  researcher  also  assessed  how  adolescent  gender 
differences  influence  post-divorce  adjustment  within  a 
paradigmatic  context. 

This  chapter  contains  a  delineation  of  the  methodology 
used  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data.  Included 
are  a  description  of  the  population  and  sample,  the 
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sampling  procedures,   instrumentation,  the  data  collection 
procedures  and  the  data  analysis  procedures. 

Population 

The  population  of  interest  consisted  of  single-parent 
families  who  had  experienced  separation  or  divorce  within 
the  past  two  years.     The  single-parent  family  in  this  study 
was  defined  as  a  divorced  mother  and  at  least  one  adolescent 
child.     The  sample  was  drawn  from  single-mother  families  who 
reside  in  Northeast  Florida  and  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of 
Florida.     Northeast  Florida  is  defined  as  the  geographical 
area  encompassing  Duval,  Clay,  St.  Johns,  Alachua,  and 
Putnam  Counties.     The  Tampa  Bay  area  includes  the  cities  of 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Clearwater,  and  Tarpon  Springs, 
located  within  Pinellas  and  Hillsborough  Counties.  Included 
within  these  seven  counties  are  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
settings.     The  ratio  of  marriage  rates  to  divorce  rates  are 
representative  of  the  national  averages  (Gottman,   1994) .  In 
1993,  Duval  County  recorded  7,766  marriages  and  5,417 
dissolutions  of  marriage.  Clay  County  reported  1,300 
marriages  and  805  divorces.    Alachua  County  reported  1,644 
marriages  and  1068  divorces;  Putnam  County  recorded  681 
marriages  and  423  divorces;  St.  Johns  County  reported  1,4  07 
marriages  and  499  divorces.    Pinellas  County  recorded  8,265 
marriages  and  4,477  divorces;  Hillsborough  reported  8,680 
marriages  and  6,13  3  divorces  (Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
1993).     Overall,  these  figures  are  commensurate  with  current 
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estimates  of  at  least  one  in  two  marriages  ending  in  divorce 
(Peck  &  Manocherian,  1989) . 

Sample  and  Sampling  Procedure 
A  total  sample  of  80  single-parent  families 
participated  in  this  study.    To  be  included,  the  family  must 
have  experienced  a  marital  separation  or  divorce  within  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  mother  had  not  remarried.     There  had 
to  be  at  least  one  adolescent  in  the  family  living  with  the 
mother.     Participation  was  voluntary.    The  subjects  were 
selected  primarily  from  classes  that  a  number  of  Florida 
counties  have  instituted  for  divorcing  couples  who  have 
children.  These  classes  were  chosen  because  persons 
attending  were  recently  separated  or  divorced  and, 
consequently,  experiencing  the  initial  adjustment  period 
identified  as  the  target  time  for  the  study.     Attendees  of 
the  classes  were  representative  of  various  socio-economic 
classes  and  races,  which  enhanced  the  generalizability  of 
the  sample.     Since  both  single-parent  fathers,  as  well  as 
single-parent  mothers  attended  the  classes,  data  was 
collected  from  all  single-parent  families,  but  only  data 
from  the  single-parent  mothers  was  used  in  the  data  analysis 
for  this  study.     Additional  volunteers  were  obtained  from 
the  singles  groups  in  several  church  congregations  within 
the  same  geographical  area  described  previously. 
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Hypotheses  and  Variables 
Imig's  (1994)  model  of  intra-  and  inter-subject 
alignment  (Figure  4)  generates  a  number  of  hypotheses.  Imig 
(personal  communication,  July  14,  1994)  has  stated  that  the 
Family  Regime  Assessment  Scale  (FRAS)  currently  is  not 
designed  to  address  the  last  two  elements  of  inter-subject 
alignment  or  misalignment  shown  in  his  model,  that  is, 
subject  A's  perceived  real  behavior  aligned  or  misaligned 
with  subject  B's  perceived  real  behavior  and  subject  A's 
perceived  ideal  behavior  aligned  or  misaligned  with  subject 
B's  perceived  ideal  behavior.     Imig's  (1994)  hypotheses 
regarding  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  structural 
alignment  were  investigated  in  this  study  in  order  to  answer 
the  following  research  question:    How  does  paradigmatic 
alignment  or  misalignment  influence  the  single-parent 
family's  ability  to  adjust  to  the  strain  of  divorce? 

H, :     At  the  intrapersonal  subsystem  level  of  the  family 
unit,  there  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  the 
family's  post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  mother's 
perception  of  real  structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with 
her  perception  of  ideal  structure. 

Hj:  At  the  intrapersonal  subsystem  level  of  the  family 
unit,  there  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  post- 
divorce  adjustment  when  the  adolescent's  perception  of  real 
structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  her  or  his 
perception  of  ideal  structure. 
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Figure  4.     Intra-  and  inter-subject  alignment 

Note.  From  "A  methodology  for  assessing  structural- 
behavioral  misalignment  in  family  systems  as  a  measure 
family  strain,"  by  D.R.  Imig,   1994,  p.  7,  Unpublished 
manuscript. 
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Hj:  At  the  interpersonal  subsystem  level  of  the  family 
unit,  there  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  the 
family's  post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  mother's 
paradigmatic  perception  of  real  structure  is  aligned  or 
misaligned  with  the  teen's  perception  of  real  structure. 

H^:  At  the  interpersonal  subsystem  level  of  the  family 
unit,  there  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  post- 
divorce  adjustment  when  the  mother's  paradigmatic  perception 
of  ideal  structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  the 
adolescent's  perception  of  ideal  structure. 

A  number  of  studies  have  indicated  that  the  gender  of 
children  plays  a  factor  in  the  post-divorce  adjustment  of  a 
family  (Forehand  &  Brody,  1988;  Greene  &  Leslie,  1989; 
Hetherington,  Cox  &  Cox,  1979;  Rogers  &  Cataldo,  1984; 
Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980) .    Males  reportedly  demonstrate 
more  acting  out  behaviors  during  the  crisis  period  following 
divorce,  but  females  have  more  long-term  problems  (Emery, 
1988;  Greene,  1989;  Hetherington,   1989;  Hetherington, 
Stanley-Hagen,  &  Anderson,  1989) .     Several  studies  (Greene  & 
Leslie,  1989;  Hetherington,  1982;  Rogers  &  Cataldo,  1984) 
specifically  addressed  the  relational  problems  that  develop 
between  the  single-parent  mother  and  adolescent  son 
following  divorce.     Based  on  findings  from  these  studies, 
the  following  hypothesis  was  tested: 

H,:     There  will  be  no  significant  differences  in  post- 
divorce  adjustment  within  the  paradigmatic  context  as  a 
result  of  the  adolescent's  gender. 
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Delineation  of  Relevant  Variables 
Dependent  Variable 

The  dependent  variable  in  this  study  was  post-divorce 
adjustment,  defined  as  the  single-parent  family's  ability  to 
function  in  an  enabled,  or  healthy  manner,  with  the  stresses 
that  commonly  occur  during  the  two  year  period  following 
divorce.     The  McMaster  Family  Assessment  Device  (FAD)  was 
used  to  assess  the  level  of  family  functioning. 
Independent  Variables 

The  independent  variables  were  the  intra-  and  inter- 
subject  alignment  or  misalignment  of  real  and  ideal 
paradigmatic  structure,  which  was  measured  by  the  Family 
Regime  Assessment  Scale  (FRAS) . 

The  gender  of  the  adolescent  in  each  single-parent 
family  was  identified  as  part  of  the  data  collection.  The 
impact  of  the  teen's  gender  on  post-divorce  adjustment 
within  a  pardigmatic  context  was  considered  in  the  data 
analysis.  A  model  of  the  interaction  of  these  variables  is 
presented  in  Figure  5. 

Instrumentation 
A  demographic  guestionnaire  (Appendix  B) ,  the  Family 
Regime  Assessment  Scale  (FRAS,  Appendix  C)  ,  and  the  McMaster 
Family  Assessment  Device  (FAD,  Appendix  D)   was  used  to 
assess  subjects. 
Demographic  Questionnaire 

A  demographic  questionaire  (Appendix  B)  was  used  to 
obtain  information  from  the  mother.  This  information 
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Intrapersonal  Aliarunent 
Mother  Real  vs  Ideal 
Teen  Real  vs  Ideal 


Post-divorce 
Adjustment 


Interpersonal  Alignment 
Mother  Real  vs  Teen  Real 
Mother  Ideal  vs  Teen  Ideal 


Adolescent 
Gender 


Figure  5 .     Model  of  interaction  of  variables 


included  current  age  of  mother,  number  and  ages  of  children, 
ethnicity,  county  of  residence,   length  of  time  separated  or 
divorced,  length  of  time  previously  married,  occupation, 
income  level  and  type  of  therapy,  if  any,  sought  during  the 
divorce  process . 

Family  Regime  Assessment  Scale  (FRAS^ 

The  independent  variables,  alignment  or  misalignment  of 
family  structure  and  family  behavior,  were  assessed  by  the 
ERAS  (Imig  and  Phillips,  1992).     In  an  effort  to  quantify 
paradigmatic  family  theory,  Imig  and  Phillips  (1992) 
developed  the  ERAS  (Appendix  C)  ,   a  paper  and  pencil 
instrument  taken  by  family  members  to  indicate  their 
perceptions  of  how  the  family  functions  in  a  paradigmatic 
sense.     As  indicated  earlier,  the  paradigmatic  family 
system,  according  to  Constantine  (1986)  and  Kantor  and  Lehr 
(1975)  ,  has  three  components  which  are  its  image  (world 
view) ,   its  structure  (regime)  ,  and  its  behavior  (process) . 
The  focus  of  the  FRAS  is  on  the  enabled,  or  functional, 
family  unit  structure,  which  is  composed  of  the  physical 
access  dimensions  of  time,  energy,   space,  and  material,  and 
the  informational  target  dimensions  of  control,  affect, 
meaning  and  content. 

This  instrument  collects  data  that  identifies  family 
members'  perceptions  of  family  attributes  which  distinguish 
the  four  paradigmatic  structures  across  these  eight 
dimensions.     For  example,  the  attributes  identified  to 
distinguish  the  four  paradigmatic  structures  for  the 


dimension  of  control  were  (a)  unstated  agreements  and  just 
knowing  what  to  do  (synchronous) ,   (b)  authority,  rules  and 
discipline  (closed) ,   (c)  personal  freedom,  individual 
competence  and  choice  (random) ,  and  (d)  cooperation, 
discussion  and  mutual  agreement  (open) .     Family  members  are 
also  asked  to  provide  perceptions  of  both  real  (what  the 
family  is  currently  like)  and  ideal  (how  they  would  like  it 
to  be)  . 

In  order  to  avoid  problems  that  occur  with  the  skewed 
perception  of  data  that  can  result  from  asking  subjects  to 
rank  order  their  four  choices,  a  modified  version  of  a 
scaling  procedure  called  the  Multiattribute  Utility 
Technology,  or  MAUT,  is  used  in  the  FRAS.     Subjects  are 
instructed  to  place  a  value  of  10  by  the  group  of  attributes 
within  a  dimension  that  is  most  like  their  perception  of 
their  family.    The  subjects  are  then  instructed  to 
comparatively  assign  a  value  ranging  from  0  to  9  to  the 
second  group  of  attributes  for  the  same  dimension  that  is 
next  most  similar  to  their  family.     A  value  of  0,  for 
example,  would  represent  the  perception  that  this  group  of 
attributes  is  nothing  like  their  family.     A  value  of  9  would 
represent  a  perception  that  this  group  of  attributes  is 
virtually  equivalent  to  their  initial  choice  (i.e.,   a  value 
of  10) .     A  value  of  5  would  be  only  half  as  representative. 
Values  are  not  to  be  considered  mutually  exclusive  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  10,  may  be  repeated.     Respondents  are 
instructed  that  any  combination  of  values  can  be  assigned  to 
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the  four  groups  of  attributes  for  any  single  question.  This 
multiattribute  scaling  procedure  provides  respondents  with 
an  opportunity  to  comparatively  assign  quantitative  values 
to  perceptions  of  attributes  in  a  manner  that  represents  how 
they  perceive  the  structure  of  their  family,  that  is, 
closed,  random,  open,  or  synchronous  (Xmig  and  Phillips, 
1993)  . 

In  order  to  manage  the  data  generated  by  the  subjects 
for  research  purposes,  the  MAUT  utilizes  a  technique  of  data 
manipulation  that  transforms  raw  scores  into  coefficients. 
For  each  dimension,  the  four  raw  scores  are  summed  and 
transformed  into  decimals  (coefficients)  by  dividing  each 
raw  score  by  the  summed  score.    This  procedure  is  repeated 
for  all  dimensions.     The  eight  groups  of  coefficients  are 
interpreted  to  represent  the  quantitative  assessment  of  the 
perceptions  held  by  family  members  regarding  the  structural 
level  of  the  family's  paradigmatic  system.     This  technique 
then  organizes  this  data  in  a  hierarchical  manner  by 
quartiles  for  each  of  the  separate  system  dimensions,  that 
is,  time,  energy,  space,  material,  control,  affect,  meaning, 
content  (Imig  &  Phillips,  1993).      Numerically,  the 
magnitude  of  misalignment  can  be  quantified  by  assigning  a 
value  equivalent  to  the  absolute  difference  between  the 
corresponding  structural  quartiles.     Scores  range  between  0- 
3  for  each  corresponding  structural  dimension  comparison. 
By  systematically  locating  each  of  the  four  structure 
combinations  for  each  of  the  eight  dimensions  an  alignment- 


misalignment  score  ranging  from  0-64  can  be  calculated  for 
any  single  family  member. 

Since  constantine  (1987,  1993)  and  Imig  (Personal 
communication,  November  1,  1995)  have  hypothesized  that 
rarely  do  families  perceive  themselves  as  being  exclusively 
one  of  the  four  paradigms,  the  FRAS  generates  cluster 
scores,  a  series  of  four  numbers,  each  of  which  corresponds 
to  one  of  the  four  paradigms.     Taken  together,  the  four 
numbers  represent  the  family's  member's  address,  or 
location,  on  the  three-dimensional  tetrahedron.    A  cluster 
score  of  3,2,5,1  for  example,  would  mean  that  the  family 
member  is  3  on  the  closed  paradigm,  2  on  random,  5  on  open, 
and  1  on  synchronous.     Imig  (Personal  communication, 
November  1,  1995)  stated  that  cluster  scores  are  based  on 
the  coefficients  of  the  raw  scores  as  follows:     1  -  .9  =  5,• 
.8  -  .7  =  4;   .69  -  .5  =  3;  .49-. 3  =  2;   .29  -.10  =  1;  and  <.l 
=  0. 

Once  cluster  scores  for  an  individual  family  member  are 
determined,  family  alignment  scores  can  be  generated  by 
calculating  absolute  differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
cluster  scores  for  real  and  ideal  for  mothers  and  teens. 

An  initial  study  with  college  students  in  1990 
demonstrated  the  potential  use  of  the  FRAS  for  conducting 
monthetic  research  (Imig  1992).     In  another  study  using  the 
FRAS,  Imig  (1993)  investigated  the  relationship  between 
structural  dimensions  and  family  stress  and  demonstrated 
that  the  instrument  could  be  used  to  generate  data  and 


further  research  questions  related  to  paradigmatic  family 
theory. 

According  to  Messick  (1989) ,   "Almost  any  kind  of 
information  about  a  test  can  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  its  construct  validity,  but  the  contribution  becomes 
stronger  if  the  degree  of  fit  of  the  information  with  the 
theoretical  rationale  underlying  score  interpretation  is 
explicitly  evaluated  .   .   ."  (p.   17).     This  instrument  has 
the  advantage  of  having  been  specifically  constructed  to  be 
used  with  paradigmatic  theory  ( Constant ine,  1993). 

A  panel  of  experts  comprised  of  professors  in  the 
Marriage  and  Family  section  of  the  Counselor  Education 
Department  at  the  University  of  Florida  reviewed  the  FRAS 
and  determined  that  the  instrument  has  content  validity. 
McMaster  Family  Assessment  Device  fFAD) 

The  FAD  (Appendix  D) ,  developed  by  Epstein,  Baldwin, 
and  Bishop  (1982),   is  a  self -report  instrument  that  permits 
clinicians  and  researchers  to  assess  family  functioning  on 
seven  clinically  relevant  dimensions  and  to  distinguish 
between  healthy  and  unhealthy  families  (Grotevant  &  Carlson, 
1989)  .     The  theoretical  basis  for  the  FAD  is  the  McMaster 
Model  of  Family  Functioning  (Epstein,  Bishop,   &  Levin, 
1978)  ,  a  clinical  model  based  the  the  assumption  that 
healthy  family  functioning  is  related  to  the  accomplishment 
of  essential  tasks.    The  model,  which  is  compatible  with 
family  systems  theory,  describes  the  structural  and 
organization  properties  of  the  family  unit  and  the  patterns 
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of  transactions  among  family  members  that  have  been  found  to 
distinguish  healthy  and  unhealthy  families  (Grotevant  & 
Carlson,   1989) . 

The  FAD  consists  of  60  items  about  the  family. 
Agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  statement  is  rated  on  a 
4-point  LiJcert  scale,  with  responses  ranging  from  "strongly 
agree"  to  "strongly  disagree."    The  reading  level  is 
approximately  sixth  grade  and  is  intended  to  be  administered 
to  family  members  ages  12  and  older.  Administration  time  is 
estimated  to  be  15  to  20  minutes.  The  dimensions  measured 
include  problem  solving,  communication,  roles,  affective 
responsiveness,  affective  involvement,  behavior  control,  and 
general  functioning  (Touliatos,  Perlmutter,  S  Straus,  1990). 

Standardization  and  noirms  are  based  on  a  sample  of  294 
persons  from  112  families,  93  of  which  had  one 
psychiatrically  hospitalized  member,  and  209  university 
undergraduate  psychology  students  (total  sample  =  503)  . 
Means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  clinical  and 
nonclinical  groups  are  provided  (Epstein,  Baldwin,  &  Bishop, 
198  3)  .     Recommended  health  and  pathology  cutoff  scores  are 
reported  in  Miller,  Epstein,  Bishop,  and  Keitner  (1985). 

To  score  the  FAD,  all  responses  are  coded  from  1 
("strongly  agree")  to  4  ("strongly  disagree").    Then  the 
scores  for  items  describing  unhealthy  functioning  are 
transformed  by  subtracting  from  5.     Scored  responses  to  the 
items  of  each  scale  are  averaged  to  provide  seven  scale 
scores  with  a  range  of  1.00  (healthy)  to  4.00  (unhealthy). 
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If  more  than  40  percent  of  the  items  on  a  scale  are 
incomplete,  the  scale  score  is  not  calculated  (Grotevant  6 
Carlson,   1989) . 

Cronbach's  alpha  for  internal  consistency  is  reported 
to  be  .92  for  general  functioning  and  to  range  from  .72  to 
.83  for  the  other  six  dimensions.    Test-retest  over  a  period 
of  one  week  is  reported  to  range  from  .66  to  .76.  (Epstein 
et  al.,  1983).    The  FAD  has  demonstrated  good  discriminant 
validity  between  clinical  and  nonclinical  groups.  Studies 
of  predictive  validity  have  yielded  mixed  results  (Grotevant 
&  Carlson,  1989) . 

Data  Collection 
Subject  families  for  the  study  were  obtained  from 
divorce  classes  mandated  by  a  number  of  Florida  counties  for 
divorcing  couples  with  children.    The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  explained  to  attendees  in  the  classes,   and  an  appeal  for 
voluntary  participation  in  the  study  was  made  to  divorcing 
parents  who  had  an  adolescent  residing  with  them. 
Volunteers  wrote  their  names  and  phone  numbers  on  a  sign  up 
sheet.     They  were  given  a  packet  divided  into  two  sections: 
one  section  labelled  Parent  contained  the  demographic 
questionnaire,  the  FAD,  and  the  FRAS;  the  other  section  was 
labelled  Teen,  had  a  place  to  check  Female  or  Male,  and 
contained  the  FAD  and  the  FRAS.     Both  of  these  paper-and- 
pencil  instruments  contained  written  instructions.  The 
packet  also  contained  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  study,  confidentiality,  and  the  amount  of  time 


generally  needed  to  complete  the  instruments.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  the  researcher. 
Additional  instruments  were  provided  in  the  packet  if  the 
single-parent  family  had  more  than  one  adolescent. 

A  follow-up  call  was  made  to  all  volunteer  parents  to 
ascertain  if  the  teen  had  agreed  to  participate  in  filling 
out  the  two  questionnaires  and  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
questions  by  either  teen  or  parent  regarding  the  study  or 
questionnaires.    The  parent  was  reminded  that  the  cover 
letter  in  the  packet  contained  the  researcher's  home  phone 
number  and  was  told  that  either  parent  or  teen  could  call 
collect  if  any  question  did  arise. 

Data  Analysis 

Multiple  regression  was  used  to  evaluate  the  influence 
of  the  single-parent  family's  paradigmatic  alignment  and 
misalignment  on  post-divorce  adjustment  and  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  adolescent  gender  on  adjustment.     The  interaction 
of  these  variables  is  shown  in  Figure  5 . 

Summary 

The  theory  of  family  paradigms  provides  a  framework  for 
understanding  the  way  families  organize  themselves  and  make 
sense  of  family  life.    This  theory  seeks  to  answer  questions 
about  how  families  succeed  or  fail  to  work  as  families 
(Constantine,   1993).     Some  families  succeed  better  than 
others  in  coping  with  normative  transitions,  such  as 
adolescence,  and  nonnotmative  transitions,  such  as  divorce. 


Theorists,  such  as  Reiss  (1981),  Kantor  and  Lehr  (1975), 
Lewis  (1986),  and  Constantine  (1986)  have  suggested  that 
family  paradigm  is  linked  to  coping;  however,  no  empirical 
research  to  date  has  attempted  to  examine  the  connection 
between  family  paradigm  and  family  post-divorce  adjustment. 

As  Constantine  (1986,  1993)  has  noted,  families  are  not 
always  guided  by  one  of  the  four  polar  paradigms;  sometimes 
one  or  more  levels  of  the  paradigmatic  system  are  not 
aligned.     This  misalignment  leads  to  greater  expenditures  of 
energy  than  occurs  when  the  system  is  aligned.  Constantine 
(1986,  1993)  has  hypothesized  that  the  greater  the 
misalignment  within  the  system,  the  greater  the  family's 
inability  to  cope  with  demands  placed  on  it.  This  study 
sought  to  answer  the  following  question:     How  does  a 
family's  paradigmatic  alignment  influence  the  family's 
ability  to  successfully  adjust  to  the  stresses  following 
marital  divorce?    Since  the  families  in  the  study  were 
experiencing  the  normative  transition  of  adolescence  as  well 
as  the  nonnormative  experience  of  divorce,  and  the  impact  of 
teen  gender  on  post-divorce  adjustment  was  also  examined. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 


Demographic  Information 

The  sample  in  this  study  consisted  of  80  pairs  of  post- 
divorce,  single-parent  families,  defined  as  a  residential 
mother  and  one  adolescent  child.     Since  13  families  had  a 
second  teen  living  in  the  home  who  wished  to  respond  to  the 
questionnaires,  the  mother's  data  in  those  families  was  used 
twice.     In  reality,  then,  67  parents  and  80  teens 
participated  in  the  study. 

Sixty  of  the  participating  pairs  were  volunteers  from 
positive  divorce  resolution  classes  from  the  identified 
counties;  20  pairs  were  members  of  various  church  singles 
groups,  representing  Mormon,  Presbyterian,  Catholic, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  denominations. 

Regarding  the  subjects'  county  of  residence,  2  4  lived 
in  Alachua  County;  18  resided  in  Pinellas;  13  lived  in  Clay; 
8  lived  in  Putnam;  7  resided  in  Hillsborough;  5  lived  in  St. 
Johns;  and  5  resided  in  Clay. 

The  mothers  ranged  in  age  from  3  2  to  50  years  with  a 
mean  age  of  41.4.     The  mode  was  42  years.     The  range  for 
marital  separation  or  divorce  was  1  to  24  months,  with  the 
mode  being  15  months  and  the  mean  being  13.2.     There  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  in  the  FAD  scores 
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based  on  the  length  of  time  separated  or  divorced  within  the 
24  month  period.     The  number  of  children  in  the  family 
ranged  from  l  to  15  with  a  mode  of  2. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  mothers  were  Caucasian;  four  were 
Hispanic;  four  were  African  American;  one  was  Asian 
American. 

Reported  salaries  ranged  from  less  than  $5,000  to  more 
than  $70,000.     The  largest  number  of  mothers  (25)  had 
salaries  within  the  $20,000  to  $29,999  range. 

Post-separation  counseling  experience  was  equally 
divided:     40  families  reported  having  received  some  form  of 
counseling;  40  reported  they  had  not. 

Occupations  were  varied  and  included  a  biologist,  a 
minister,  an  engineer,  a  florist,  and  a  news  producer. 
Seventeen  of  the  responding  parents  were  in  the  education 
profession:  Ten  were  teachers,  one  was  an  assistant 
principal,  three  were  teacher-counselors,  two  were 
counselors,  and  one  was  a  teacher's  aide.     Four  participants 
were  registered  nurses  and  one  was  a  midwife.     Two  of  the 
respondents  described  themselves  as  "directors."  Several 
were  in  some  foirm  of  management,   including  three  office 
managers,  one  department  manager,  and  one  vice  president. 
Two  parents  owned  their  own  businesses,  and  one  was  self- 
emloyed.    There  were  three  secretaries,  one  executive 
assistant,  one  office  worker  and  two  receptionists.  Three 
respondents  were  in  sales. 


There  were  also  two  dental  hygienists,  two  hair  stylists, 
and  two  postal  employees.  Other  occupations  included  one 
bank  specialist,  one  transcriptionist,  one  paralegal,  one 
optical  worker,  and  one  real  estate  agent.  Three  parents 
reported  they  were  unemployed;  one  of  those  three  also 
stated  she  was  a  student. 

The  mean  FAD  scores  for  this  sample  was  1.89  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  .36,  which  is  comparable  to  the  mean 
scores  of  1.84  with  a  standard  deviation  of  .43  for  the 
nonclinical  sample  on  which  the  FAD  was  normed  (Epstein, 
Baldwin,  t  Bishop,  1983). 

Analysis  Procedures 
Data  in  this  study  were  analyzed  by  performing  a 
multiple  regression  analysis  using  the  SAS  General  Linear 
Model  (GLM) .     The  goal  of  the  regression  analysis  was  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  the  outcome  measure  and 
the  relevant  independent  measures.    This  relationship  can  be 
determined  globally  by  examining  the  entire  model  and  by 
examining  individual  variables  when  the  effects  for  all 
other  variables  are  held  constant. 

The  regression  coefficients  provide  information 
regarding  the  direction  of  the  relationship  between  each 
independent  variable  and  dependent  variable  by  examination 
of  the  sign  of  the  coefficient.     A  positive  coefficient 
indicates  that  an  increase  in  the  independent  variable 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  dependent  variable.  A 
negative  coeficient  describes  an  inverse  relationship;  that 


is,  as  the  independent  variable  increases,  the  dependent 
variable  decreases.     The  magnitude  of  the  regression 
coefficient  also  indicates  how  much  a  change  in  the 
independent  variable  affects  change  in  the  dependent 
variable. 

For  purposes  of  determining  levels  of  statistical 
significance,  the  Type  I  error  rate  of  .05  was  established 
as  the  decision  rule  for  all  statistical  tests.     Source  data 
were  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundredth. 

Recent  literature  discussing  family  research 
methodology  focuses  on  the  dilenuna  facing  the  researcher 
regarding  the  use  of  convergent  versus  divergent  family 
instrument  scores  (Deal,  1995;  Deal  &  Anderson,   1995).  Since 
currently  no  clear  guideline  exists  as  to  which  scoring 
technique  the  researcher  should  use  and  since  the  scoring 
manual  for  the  FAD  indicates  the  instrument  can  provide 
individual  scores  as  well  as  a  family  mean  score,  both 
approaches  were  used  in  analyzing  the  data. 

To  evaluate  H,  and  Hj,  the  hypotheses  regarding  the 
relationship  of  family  adjustment  and  the  intra-alignment  of 
parent's  and  teen's  perceptions  of  real  versus  ideal  family 
paradigms,  the  scores  of  the  FAD  were  analyzed 
independently . 

For  Hj  and  H^,  the  hypotheses  regarding  the  relations 
of  family  adjustment  and  the  inter-alignment  of  parent's 
perceptions  of  real  and  ideal  family  paradigms  verses  the 
teen's  perceptions  of  real  and  ideal  family  paradigms,  the 


FAD  scores  were  analyzed  as  a  family  unit.     Data  analysis 
for  H5,  regarding  the  relationship  between  alignment  and 
adolescent  gender,  was  completed  using  both  individual  and 
family  mean  scores. 

Analysis  Results 
In  the  multiple  regression  equations  evaluating  H, , 
input  variables  included  parent  real  versus  ideal  scores  for 
the  four  family  paradigms,  closed,  random,  open,  and 
synchronous,  after  controlling  for  parent  versus  child  real 
and  for  teen  gender.     The  output  variable  was  the  individual 
parent  score  for  adjustment.    The  main  effects  equation  was 
significant,  F(9,70)  =  7.588,  g  =  .0001,  with  this  model 
accounting  for  49  percent  (R2  =  .494)   of  the  variance  in 
parent  adjustment.  The  parameter  estimates  for  each  of  the 
variables  are  shown  in  Table  2.     Two  paradigms  were 
significant  as  predictors:    Closed  (p  =  .0004)  and 
synchronous  (g  =  .0069).    This  means  that  for  every  1  point 
increase  in  misalignment  in  the  parent  real  versus  ideal 
closed  paradigm,  there  was  a  .23  increase  in  the  parent 
adjustment  score.     For  every  1  point  increase  in 
misalignment  in  the  parent  real  versus  ideal  synchronous 
paradigm,  there  was  a  . 19  increase  in  the  parent  adjustment 
score.     Poorer  adjustment  is  reflected  by  a  higher  FAD 
score.     Thus  parent  adjustment  is  lower  when  there  is  a 
greater  misalignment  in  the  parent's  real  versus  ideal 
closed  and  synchronous  paradigms. 
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Table  2 

Regression  Model  of  Parent  Real  Versus  Ideal  Paradigmatic 
Alignment  with  Post-Divorce  Adjustment  as  the  Outcome 
Variable 


Variable 

Estimate 

T  For  HO: 

PR  >  t 

Intercep 

1.273 

Teen  Gender 

0.117 

1.620 

0. 1098 

Parent  Closed 

0.227 

3.742 

0. 0004 

Parent  Random 

0.055 

1.371 

0. 1746 

Parent  Open 

0.033 

0.499 

0. 6197 

Parent  Synchronous 

0.  187 

3.854 

0.0008 

Real  Closed 

0.  084 

1.706 

0.0925 

Real  Random 

0.096 

2.782 

0.0069 

Real  Open 

0.030 

0.599 

0. 5510 

Real  Synchronous 

0.036 

0.  843 

0.4018 

Note.  Parent  refers  to  the  absolute  difference  between 
parent  real  and  parent  ideal.    Real  refers  to  the  absolute 
difference  between  parent  real  and  adolescent  real. 


Hj  input  variables  included  adolescent  real  versus 
ideal  scores  for  the  four  family  paradigms,  after 
controlling  for  parent  versus  adolescent  real  and  for  teen 
gender.    The  output  variable  was  the  individual  teen  score 
for  adjustment.     The  main  effects  equation  was  significant, 
F(9,70)  =  4.400,  E  =  -0001,  with  this  model  accounting  for 
36  percent  (R2  =  .361)  of  the  variance  in  teen  adjustment 
(Table  3) .    Adolescent  real  versus  ideal  in  the  synchronous 
paradigm  was  significant  (e  =  -04)  as  a  predictor  variable. 
For  every  1  point  increase  in  misalignment  in  the  adolescent 
real  versus  ideal  synchronous  paradigm,  there  was  a  .14 
increase  in  the  teen  adjustment  score,  a  higher  score 
meaning  poorer  adjustment. 
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Table  3 

Regression  Model  of  Adolescent  Real  Vesus  Ideal  Paradigiaatic 
Alignment  with  Post-Divorce  Adjustment  as  the  Outcoine 
Variable 


Variable 


Estimate 


T  For  HO: 


PR  >  t 


Intercep  1.429 

Teen  Gender  0.111 

Teen  Closed  0.102 

Teen  Random  0.095 

Teen  Open  0.03  3 

Teen  Synchronous  0.13  6 

Real  Closed  0.227 

Real  Random  0.055 

Real  Open  0.03  3 

Real  Synchronous  0.187 


1.299 


620 
677 
517 
043 
742 
371 
499 
486 


,  1981 
.1097 
,0979 
,6065 
,0448 
,0004 
,1746 
,6197 
,0003 


Note.  Teen  refers  to  the  absolute  difference  between 
adolescent  real  and  adolescent  ideal.     Real  refers  to  the 
absolute  difference  between  adolescent  real  and  parent  real. 


Adolescent  adjustment,  then,   is  lower  when  there  is 

a    greater  misalignment  in  the  adolescent's  real  versus 

synchronous  paradigm. 

In  the  equations  for  Hj,   input  variables  included 
parent  real  versus  adolescent  real  scores  for  the  family 
paradigms,  closed,  random,  open,  and  synchronous  (Table  4). 
The  output  variable  was  the  mean  score  (family  score)  of  the 
parent's  and  adolescent's  FAD  scores.     The  main  effect 
equation  for  Hj  was  significant  (F{5,74}  =  4.46,  e  =  .001)  , 
with  this  model  accounting  for  23  percent  (R2  =  .23)  of  the 
variance  in  family  adjustment.     Parent's  real    closed  versus 
adolescent's  real  closed  showed  significance  at  e  =  .0016, 
which  means  that  for  every  1  point  increase  in  the 
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Table  4 

Regression  Model  of  Parent  Real  Versus  Adolescent  Real 
Paradigmatic  Algimnent  with  Post-Divorce  Adiustment  as 
the  Outcome  Variable 


Variable  Estimate  T  for  HO:  PR  >  t 

Intercep  1.585613 

Teen  Gender  0.078555  1.051  0.2966 

Real  Closed  0.166115  3.270  0.0016 

Real  Random  0.071621  2.037  0.0452 

Real  Open  0.037867  0.718  0.4749 

Real  Synchronous  0.033758  0.773  0.4422 


misalignment  score  between  parent  and  adolescent  on  the 
closed  paradigm,  there  was  a  .17  increase  in  the  FAD  score. 

In  this  model,  misalignment  of  parent's  real  random  and 
adolescents  real  random  scores  was  also  a  significant 
predictor,  e  =  .05.     For  every  1  point  increase  in  the 
misalignment  score,  there  was  a  .07  increase  in  the  FAD 
score,  or  a  decrease  in  adjustment. 

The  main  effect  equation  for  H^,  parent  ideal  versus 
adolescent  ideal  scores,  was  not  significant  (F{5,74}  = 
1.22,  E  =  .31).  The  parameter  estimates  of  each  of  the 
variables  for  this  equation  is  reported  in  Table  5. 

The  relationship  of  gender  to  family  adjustment,  H,, 
was  evaluated  in  terms  of  both  individual  adolescent 
adjustment  scores  and  family  adjustment  scores.     The  result 
was  not  significant  with  the  individual  teen  adjustment 
scores  (e  =  .20)  nor  with  the  family  adjustment  scores  (e  = 
.30)  . 
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Table  5 

Regression  Model  of  Parent  Ideal  Versus  Adolescent  Ideal 
Paradicnnatic  Alginment  with  Post-Divorce  Adjustment  as  the 
Outcome  Variable 


Variable 

Estimate 

T 

For  HO: 

PR  >  t 

Intercep 

1.723 

Teen  Gender 

0.122 

1. 

502 

0.1373 

Ideal  Closed 

0.071 

1. 

211 

0.2296 

Ideal  Random 

0.013 

0. 

294 

0.7698 

Ideal  Open 

0.061 

1. 

201 

0.2334 

Ideal  Synchronous 

0.002 

0. 

041 

0.9677 

The  parameter  estimates  for  the  gender  varible  are  shown  in 
Tables  2,  3,   4,  and  5. 

Hypotheses  Testing 

Five  hypotheses  were  evaluated  to  test  the  theoretical 
assumptions  in  this  study.    A  series  of  multiple  regression 
equations  generated  e  values  that  led  to  decisions  to  either 
reject  or  fail  to  reject  the  null  hyptheses.  The  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  6. 

H,  states  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  parent's  perception  of  real 
structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  her  perception  of 
ideal  structure.     Based  on  the  results  of  the  multiple 
regression  equations,  significant  differences  on  the  outcome 
variable  were  determined  (Table  2)  .     Data  from  these  tests 
supported  the  rejection  of  H, . 

H2  states  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  adolescent's  perception  of 


Table  6 

Results  of  Hypotheses  Testing 
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Hypotheses 


Decision 


At  the  intrapersonal  subsystem  level  of  the 
family  system,  there  will  be  no  significant 
difference  in  post-divorce  adjustment  when 
the  mother's  perception  of  real  structure  is 
aligned  or  misaligned  with  her  perception  of 
ideal  structure. 


Reject 


^2* 


There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  adolescent's 
perception  of  real  structure  is  aligned/mis- 
aligned with  her/his  perception  of  ideal 
structure . 


Reject 


At  the  interpersonal  subsystem  level  of  the 
family  system,  there  will  be  no  significant 
difference  in  the  family's  post-divorce  ad- 
justment when  the  mother's  paradigmatic  per- 
cweption  of  real  structure  is  aligned  or  mis- 
aligned with  the  teen's  perception  of  real 
structure . 


Reject 


H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  differences  in         Fail  to 
post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  mother's  Reject 
paradigmatic  perception  of  ideal  structure  is 
aligned/misaligned  with  the  adolescent's  per- 
ception of  ideal  structure. 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  differences  in  Fail  to 

post-divorce  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  Reject 
adolescent's  gender. 


real  structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  her  or  his 
perception  of  ideal  structure.     Data  from  these  tests 
supported  the  rejection  of  the  null  H,  (Table  3). 

Hj  states  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
the  family's  post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  mother's 
perception  of  real  structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with 
the  adolescent's  perception  of  real  structure.    Data  from 
these  tests  supported  the  rejection  of  this  null  hypothesis 
(Table  4) . 

states  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
post-divorce  adjustment  when  the  mother's  perception  of 
ideal  structure  is  aligned  or  misaligned  with  the 
adolescent's  perception  of  ideal  structure.     Based  on  the 
results  of  a  multiple  regression  equation,  no  significant 
differences  on  the  ooutcome  variable  of  post-divorce 
adjustment  were  determined  (Table  5) .     No  statistical 
evidence,  therefore,  existed  to  reject  null  H^. 

H5  states  there  will  be  no  significant  differences  in 
post-divorce  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  adolescent's 
gender.    This  hypothesis  was  tested  using  two  different 
models,  one  using  the  adolescent's  FAD  scores,  the  other 
using  the  FAD  family  score,  yet  no  significant  differences 
were  found  (Tables  2,  3,  4,  and  5).     Consequently,  Null 
was  not  rejected. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  has  presented  the  procedures 
for  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and  results  of  the 
research  study.     Data  obtained  from  the  outcome  testing  were 
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analyzed  for  statistical  significance  to  support  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  five  null  research  hypotheses.  This 
statistical  evidence  supported  the  rejection  of  hypotheses 
1,  2.  and  3.     No  statistical  evidence  supported  the 
rejection  of  hypotheses  4  and  5. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

Overview  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  exists  between  post-divorce  adjustment  and  the 
intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  paradigmatic  alignment  or 
misalignment  of  the  divorced  single-parent  family.  The 
study  was  based  on  the  theoretical  model  of  Constantine's 
family  paradigms:     closed,  random,  open,  and  synchronous. 
According  to  Constantine  (1986,  1987,  1993),  families  can 
function  in  a  healthy,  adjusted  manner  in  any  of  the  four 
paradigms;  misalignment  at  either  the  intrapersonal  or 
interpersonal  levels  of  the  family  system  requires  more 
energy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  environment  than  does 
interpersonal  or  intrapersonal  paradigmatic  alignment.  It 
was  hypothesized  in  this  study  that  paradigmatic 
misalignment  would  result  in  poorer  post-divorce  adjustment 
in  the  single-parent  family.     Post-divorce  adjustment  was 
the  outcome  variable  in  the  study. 

Studies,   led  by  McCubbin  (1980,   1983,  1989,   1991),  have 
indicated  that  some  families  respond  better  than  others  to 
stressors,  such  as  divorce.     Hetherington  (1979,  1988, 
1989) ,  who  with  her  associates,  examined  specifically  the 
impact  of  divorce  on  the  post-divorce  residential  family, 
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agreed  that  some  families  were  able  to  cope  better  than 
others  with  the  stresses  of  marital  dissolution. 

Is  post-divorce  adjustment  affected  by  the  paradigmatic 
alignment  or  misalignment  within  each  of  the  family's 
subsystems?    This  was  the  primary  research  question  for  the 
study.    How  the  gender  of  the  adolescent  in  the  family 
affects  post-divorce  adjustment  within  the  context  of  family 
paradigms  was  also  questioned.    Answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  helpful  to  professionals  who  work  with  families 
experiencing  the  stresses  related  to  divorce. 

Research  Sample 
Eighty  pairs  of  post-divorce,  single-parent  families, 
defined  as  a  residential  mother  and  one  adolescent  child 
participated  in  the  study.     Sixty  of  the  participating 
families  were  volunteers  from  positive  divorce  resolution 
classes  from  seven  Florida  counties.     The  ratio  of  marriage 
rates  to  divorce  rates  in  these  counties  are  representative 
of  the  national  averages  (Gottman,   1994).     Twenty  families 
were  members  of  singles  groups  from  various  church 
denominations . 

The  sample  in  the  study  was  similar  to  the  middle  class 
sample  reported  by  Wallerstein  and  Blakeslee  (1989), 
Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  (1978)  and  Kaslow  and  Schwartz 
(1987)  in  their  studies  of  divorce. 
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Discussion  of  Results 
The  statistical  analyses  of  the  data  from  this  study 
yielded  significant  results  from  three  of  the  five  research 
hypotheses  tested,  confirming  certain  theoretical 
assumptions  regardinging  relationships  and  questioning 
others.    These  relationships  are  discussed  in  terms  of 
variables  in  this  chapter. 

Post-divorce  Adjustment:     Parent  Intraoersonal  Paradigmatic 
Alignment 

Data  were  examined  for  the  relationship  between  post- 
divorce  adjustment  and  parent  intrapersonal  paradigmatic 
alignment.     The  results  were  significant  for  two  parent 
paradigms.     Parent  scores  for  adjustment  were  significantly 
lower  when  there  was  misalignment  of  real  and  ideal  scores 
for  the  closed  and  synchronous  paradigms.  The  greater  the 
misalignment,  the  poorer  the  adjustment.     For  every  1  point 
increase  in  misalignment  for  mother  real  versus  ideal  on  the 
closed  paradigm,  there  was  a  .23  increase  in  the  FAD  score, 
a  higher  FAD  score  meaning  poorer  adjustment.     For  every  1 
point  increase  in  misalignment  for  the  mother  real  versus 
ideal  on  the  synchronous  paradigm,  there  was  a  .19  increase 
in  the  FAD  score. 

Of  the  mothers  with  a  different  score  for  real  and 
ideal  on  the  closed  paradigm,  48  of  the  mothers  ideally 
wanted  less  of  a  closed  paradigm  than  they  were  currently 
experiencing,  while  15  wanted  the  family  to  operate  with 
more  of  a  closed  paradigm.  This  data  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  a  larger  number  of  the  mothers  who  expressed  a 


desire  for  change  on  the  closed  paradigm  wanted  a  less 
structured,  authoritarian  family  style  within  the  context  of 
the  divorced  family;  a  smaller  number  who  desired  change 
wanted  a  style  reflecting  more  structure  with  clearer  roles 
and  boundaries. 

Of  those  mothers  with  discrepancy  scores  between  real 
and  ideal  on  the  synchronous  paradigm,  24  wanted  less  of  the 
synchronous  style,  a  style  that  operates  with  unstated,  yet 
understood  rules,  roles,  and  boundaries.     Thirty-one  wanted 
their  families  to  be  guided  by  more  of  the  aspects  of  this 
paradigm. 

The  lack  of  a  consistent  pattern  regarding  the  desired 
direction  of  change,  that  is,  for  more  or  less  of  the  closed 
and  synchronous  paradigms,  suggests  that  it  is  the 
misalignment  itself  between  real  and  ideal,  rather  than 
direction,  that  affects  adjustment. 

Intrapersonal  misalignment  scores  of  open  and  random 
paradigms  for  the  mother  did  not  predict  poor  personal 
adjustment  according  to  statistical  data  in  this  study.  The 
reason  for  this  result  is  not  clear. 

Post-Divorce  Adjustment:     Teen  Intrapersonal  Paradigmatic 
Alignment 

For  the  adolescent  at  the  intrapersonal  paradigmatic 
level,  misalignment  of  the  synchronous  paradigm  was  a 
significant  predictor  for  poor  personal  adjustment.  For 
every  1  point  increase  in  the  misalignment  score,  there  was 
a  corresponding  of  .14  increase  in  the  FAD  score,  or  a 
decrease  in  adjustment.     Looking  at  the  discrepancy  of 
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teens'  real  versus  ideal  scores,  as  with  the  mother's 
scores,  there  was  no  consistent  direction  expressed  for 
desired  change.    Thirteen  wanted  more  of  the  synchronous 
paradigm  to  operate  in  the  family;  11  wanted  less.     The  data 
suggest  that  for  the  adolescent,  it  is  misalignment,  rather 
than  direction  of  desired  change,  that  affects  personal 
adjustment. 

Misalignment  between  real  and  ideal  on  the  other  three 
paradigms,  closed,  random,  and  open,  was  not  statistically 
significant.     There  is  no  clear  explanation  for  this 
finding. 

Post-Divorce  Adjustment:     Interpersonal  Paradigmatic 
Alignment  Mother  Real  Versus  Adolescent  Real 

Both  the  closed  and  the  random  paradigms  were 
significant  predictors  for  post-divorce  adjustment  at  the 
interpersonal  level  of  mother's  real  versus  adolescent's 
real  structure.     For  every  1  point  increase  in  closed 
misalignment,  there  was  a  .17  increase  in  the  family 
adjustment  score;  for  the  FAD,  a  higher  score  means  poorer 
adjustment.     Misalignment  of  mother's  real  structure  and 
teen's  real  structure  for  the  random  paradigm  was  also 
predictive  of  poor  adjustment.     For  every  1  point  increase 
in  the  random  misalignment  score,  there  was  a  .07  decrease 
in  adjustment. 

An  item  analysis  of  the  individual  cluster  scores  for 
parent  real  versus  teen  real  on  the  closed  and  random 
paradigms  did  not  show  a  clear  trend  for  either  parent  or 
teen  choosing  one  over  the  other  as  the  operating  paradigm 


for  the  family.     Twenty-three  of  the  misaligned  scores 
indicated  that  mothers  perceived  the  closed  paradigm  to  be 
the  dominant  paradigm,  while  the  teen  in  that  family  did 
not;  22  of  the  teens  perceived  the  closed  paradigm  to  be  the 
family's  operating  paradigm,  while  the  mother  did  not.  For 
the  random  misalignment,  24  of  the  mothers  indicated  that 
the  random  paradigm  was  more  dominant  in  the  family  than  did 
the  teens.     Seventeen  of  the  teens  perceived  the  random 
paradigm  to  be  more  dominant  than  their  mothers  did. 

As  with  intrapersonal  scores,   it  appears  that  it  is 
misalignment  itself,  rather  than  the  direction  of  the 
misalignment,  that  leads  to  poorer  adjustment. 

Interpersonal  misalignment  of  open  and  synchronous 

paradigms  was  not  predictive  of  poor  adjustment. 

Post-Divorce  Adjustment:     Interpersonal  Paradigmatic 
Alignment  Mother  Ideal  Versus  Teen  Ideal 

There  was  no  relationship  between  post-divorce 

adjustment  and  mother's  ideal  versus  adolescent's  ideal 

paradigmatic  misalignment.    There  is  no  clear  explanation 

for  this  result;  it  was  anticipated  that  the  outcome  data 

for  this  relationship  would  be  similar  to  the  parent  real 

versus  teen  real  misalignment  outcome,  with  closed  and 

random  being  predictive  variables;  however,  that  was  not  the 

case.     It  appears  that  the  post -divorce  adjustment  of  the 

single-parent  family  is  more  significantly  impacted  by 

misaligned  perceptions  between  parent  and  teen  of  the 

current  family  experience  than  by  misalignment  of  their 

perceptions  of  the  ideal. 
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Adolescent  Gender  Differences 

There  was  no  relationship  found  between  post-divorce 
adjustment  and  the  adolescent's  gender  in  this  study.  This 
result  was  not  consistent  with  the  findings  of  previous 
studies  of  gender  and  post-divorce  adjustment  of  a  family 
(Forehand  &  Brody,  1988;  Greene  &  Leslie,  1989; 
Hetherington,  Cox  &  Cox,  1979;  Rogers  &  Cataldo,  1984; 
Wallerstein  &  Kelly,  1980).  Those  studies  found  that  males 
engage  in  more  acting  out  behaviors  during  the  crisis  period 
following  divorce,  but  females  have  more  long-term  problems. 
Since  several  studies  (Greene  &  Leslie,  1989;  Hetherington, 
1982;  Rogers  &  Cataldo,  1984)  specifically  addressed  the 
relational  problems  that  develop  between  the  single-parent 
mother  and  the  adolescent  son  following  divorce,   it  was 
anticipated  that  the  families  in  this  study  with  teen  sons 
would  experience  poorer  adjustment  than  those  families  with 
teen  daughters.     This  study,  however,   found  no  significant 
differences  in  male  versus  female  adjustment  scores. 

Differences  in  the  samples  and  in  data  collection 
between  this  study  and  the  studies  previously  mentioned  may 
account  for  the  different  findings  regarding  teen  gender. 
The  subjects  in  this  study  were  a  nonclinical  sample, 
whereas  most  of  the  studies  noted  earlier  used  subjects 
drawn  from  a  clinical  population.     As  Benedek  (1988)  has 
suggested,  some  of  the  male  teens'  acting  out  behaviors  may 
have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  their  status  as  children 


from  divorced  families,  reflecting  societal,  and, 
subsequently,  researcher  bias. 

Different  methodologies  for  data  collection  could  also 
have  affected  the  results.  The  conclusions  of  the  studies 
previously  mentioned  were  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
teen's  observable  behaviors,  which  were  reported  by  parents, 
therapists,  or  researchers.    This  study  was  based  on  self 
report. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
This  research  was  an  initial  study  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  exists  between  paradigmatic  aligiment  and  post- 
divorce  adjustment  in  single-parent  families.    This  study 
confirmed  that  a  relationship  does  exist.    The  data  showed 
that  misalignment  at  both  the  intra-  and  interpersonal 
paradigmatic  levels  predicts  poor  post-divorce  adjustment. 
Further  research  is  needed  to  more  closely  examine  the 
nature  of  that  relationship  in  order  to  answer  questions 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.     Why,  for  example,  on  the 
intrapersonal  level,  did  misalignment  between  mother's  real 
and  ideal  for  the  closed  and  synchronous  paradigms  predict 
poor  adjustment  when  open  and  random  did  not?    why  was 
misalignment  significant  for  teen  real  versus  ideal  for  only 
one  paradigm?    At  the  interpersonal  level,  why  was  mother 
and  teen  misalignment  of  the  open  and  synchronous  paradigms 
not  predictive  of  poor  adjustment?    Further  studies  also 
need  to  confirm  that  misaligment  of  mother  and  teen 
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perceptions  of  the  current  (real)  paradigm  is  significant, 
whereas  misalignment  of  ideal  is  not. 

No  theory,  no  matter  how  complex,  can  incorporate  all 
the  diverse  elements  that  comprise  a  family.    As  Constantine 
(1986,   1993)  has  pointed  out,  paradigmatic  theory  is  no 
exception;  consequently,  the  constructs  in  this  theory  may 
not  cover  all  aspects  essential  to  the  study  of  a  family 
system  adjusting  to  divorce.     Because  of  the  overwhelming 
number  of  variables  present  when  the  complexity  of  family 
interacts  with  the  complexity  of  divorce,  this  study  was 
limited  to  examining  the  relationship  of  paradigmatic 
alignment  and  post-divorce  adjustment.     The  other  variable 
examined  in  the  study  was  adolescent  gender. 

The  bias  of  self -report  assessment  tools,  noted  by  Lewis 
(1989)  and  McCubbin  and  Thompson  (1991) ,  must  be  considered 
in  looking  at  limitations  of  the  study.     Regarding  the  FRAS, 
the  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  family  paradigm  may  not 
reflect  the  same  perceptions  of  an  outside  observer. 
Subjects  taking  the  FAD,  which  was  used  to  measure 
adjustment,  nay  answer  questions  in  a  manner  that  enhances 
the  family's  image  of  functionality.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
FAD  scores  may  be  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  nonclinical  subjects  in  this  study. 

While  reliability  and  validity  have  been  established 
for  the  FAD,   further  studies  of  reliability  and  validity 
need  to  be  completed  for  the  FRAS. 


The  representativeness  of  the  sample  is  limited  by  the 
volunteer  nature  of  participation  in  the  study  and  by  the 
willingness  of  families  to  be  assessed.     Since  the  FRAS  has 
fairly  complex  instructions  for  completing,  some  families 
who  initially  agreed  to  participate  may  have  dropped  out  of 
the  study  due  to  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
instructions.     Those  who  completed  the  study  may 
disproportionally  represent  a  higher  level  of  education  than 
would  be  reflected  in  the  general  population. 

The  sample  was  drawn  from  several  geographical  areas  of 
Florida,  including  Northeast  Florida,  Central  Florida,  and 
the  Tampa  Bay  area.     Despite  the  fact  that  many  residents  of 
these  areas  have  moved  to  Florida  from  other  regions  in  the 
country,   it  may  be  that  the  results  can  only  be  generalized 
to  other  similar  locations  in  southern  states. 

Generalizability  of  the  study,  however,  may  be  enhanced 
by  the  nonclinical  nature  of  the  sample.     The  subjects  for 
most  of  the  studies  cited  earlier  on  post-divorce  adjustment 
were  obtained  from  a  clinical  population.     If  the  subjects 
in  this  study  had  also  been  drawn  from  a  clinical 
population,  the  findings  might  have  been  even  more 
significant. 

Implications  for  Therapy 
Constantine' s  theory  and  the  results  of  this  study  have 
important  implications  for  therapists  working  with  single- 
parent  families  who  have  recently  experienced  marital 
divorce.  First,  the  study  supports  Constantino's  assertion 
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that  families  operating  within  various  paradigms,  not  just 
the  open  paradigm,  can  function  in  a  healthy  manner,  even 
during  a  crisis  such  as  divorce.  Many  fcunily  counselors  use 
only  one  model,  the  open  paradigm,  as  their  theoretical 
guide  for  how  a  healthy  family  functions.  Results  from  this 
study  suggest  it  is  more  helpful  to  a  single-parent  family 
for  the  therapist  to  recognize  which  paradigm  is  guiding 
that  family  and  to  work  within  that  theoretical  framework 
rather  than  trying  to  impose  on  the  family  a  model  that 
reflects  his  or  her  biases. 

The  results  of  this  study  can  also  assist  therapists 
with  their  assessment  of  the  single-parent  family.  By  noting 
if  misalignment  occurs  at  either  the  intra-  or  interpersonal 
level  of  those  paradigms  which  showed  significance  in  the 
study,  therapists  can  more  rapidly  identify  which  families 
and  family  members  are  likely  to  be  experiencing  poor 
adjustment. 

When  therapists  recognize  conflict  is  occurring  in 
single-parent  families  as  a  result  of  paradigmatic 
misalignment,  they  can  help  the  family  achieve  resolution  by 
creating  awareness  among  family  members  of  the  different 
paradigms  that  are  operating  and  by  mediating  those 
differences.     For  example,  since  the  literature  suggests 
that  one  paradigm  might  work  better  than  another  at  certain 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle,  such  as  the  period  of 
adolescent  individuation,  the  therapist  can  introduce  values 


from  a  paradigm  that  facilitates,  rather  than  opposes, 
developmental  separation  from  the  family. 

Recommendations  for  Fxirther  Study 
The  results  of  this  study  have  implicatons  for  further 
research.     A  replication  study  could  be  done,  and  if  the 
results  are  similiar,  a  qualitative  component  could  be  added 
to  try  to  determine  why  misalignment  of  some  paradigms  is 
predictive,  while  misalignment  of  others  is  not. 

Another  future  research  approach  could  incorporate  a 
therapeutic  intervention  for  families  whose  FRAS  results 
indicate  paradigmatic  misalignment  and  a  corresponding  poor 
adjustment  score  on  the  FAD.    The  intervention,  based  on 
Constantine's  theory,  could  take  several  forms.     It  could, 
for  example,  be  didactic;  that  is,  the  therapist  could 
explain  to  the  families  their  individual  and  family 
paradigmatic  make-up  and  encourage  acceptance  and 
integration  of  different  perceptions.     It  could  also  be  an 
attempt  by  the  therapist  to  introduce  and  integrate  values 
from  paradigms  other  than  those  from  which  the  family  is 
currently  operating.     If  a  large  enough  sample  could  be 
obtained,  families  could  be  placed  into  groups,  with  one 
group  being  a  control  group    and  the  other  groups  being 
given  different  interventions.     After  the  intervention,  the 
families  would  be  given  both  instruments  again  in  order  to 
determine  there  has  been  a  change  in  alignment  or  adjustment 
scores,  or  in  both. 


SummarY 

This  study  examined  the  relationship  between  post- 
divorce  adjustment  of  single-parent  families  and 
paradigmatic  alignment.     Adolescent  gender  within  the 
paradigmatic  context  was  also  examined.     The  outcome 
determined  that  a  relationship  does  exist  between  adjustment 
and  alignment.     No  relationship  was  found  between  teen 
gender  and  adjustment.     On  the  intrapersonal  level,  mother's 
real  versus  ideal  misalignment  for  the  closed  and 
synchronous  paradigms  predicted  poor  adjustment.     The  teen's 
real  versus  ideal  misalignment  for  the  synchronous  paradigm 
predicted  poor  adjustment.     On  the  interpersonal  level, 
mother's  real  versus  teen's  real  misalignment  for  the  closed 
and  random  paradigms  predicted  poor  adjustment.  No 
relationship  was  found  for  mother's  ideal  versus 
adolescent's  ideal  misalignment. 

While  a  relationship  was  established  between  post- 
divorce  adjustment  and  paradigmatic  misalignment  in  this 
study,  the  results  also  indicate  that  further  research  is 
needed  in  order  to  explain  why  certain  misaligned  paradigms 
are  significant  and  others  are  not. 


APPENDIX  A 
LETTER  TO  FAMILIES 


Dear  Parent  and  Teen, 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  my  research 
study  for  my  doctoral  program  in  Counselor  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida.     Your  participation  will  help  me  look 
at  how  patterns  of  behavior,  communication,  and  decision- 
making affect  single-parent  families  with  teenagers  after 
separation  and  divorce.     The  study  is  completely 
non judgmental;  the  purpose  is  not  to  judge  parenting  skills 
or  adolescent  behavior. 

All  information  will  be  kept  confidential,  and  no 
identifying  information  will  be  used  when  results  of  the 
study  are  reported.     Any  identifying  information  will  be 
destroyed  upon  completion  of  the  research  study. 

The  demographic  questionnaire  in  the  packet  I  have 
given  you  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  parent.     There  are  two 
other  sets  of  questionnaires  in  the  packet  to  be  filled  out 
by  each  of  you.     I  have  indicated  which  are  the  parent's  and 
which  are  the  teen's  copies.     On  the  teen's  questionnaires, 
please  place  a  check  in  from  of  "male"  or  "female." 

The  instructions  for  one  questionnaire  (Family  Regime 
Assessment  Scale)  might  seem  confusing,  so  please  call  me 
collect  at  904-325-6666  if  you  have  any  questions. 

When  you  both  have  finished,  please  return  the 
questionnaire  to  me  in  the  attached,  stamped  envelope. 

When  I  get  the  results  of  the  study,  I  will  let  you 
know  how  the  information  can  help  you  better  understand  and 
even  improve  you  relationship. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  help. 

Sincerely, 


Sharron  Pate,  M.A.,  L.M.H.C. 
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APPENDIX  B 
DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 .  Age_ 


2.  Length  of  time  separated/divorced :_ 

3.  Length  of  time  previously  married: 


4 .     Number  of  Children   Please  give  age  and  sex  of 

each: 


Ethnicity: 
Caucasian 


African  American_ 

Hispanic  

Asian  American  

Other 


6.  County  of  Residence^ 

7.  Occupation:  


8.     Approximate  annual  income: 

 Under  $5,000   $30, 000-$39 , 999 

 $5,000-$9,999   $40,000-$49,999 

 $10, 000-$X4 ,999   $50, 000-$59,999 

 $15,000-$19,999   S60,000-S69,999 

 $20, 000-$30,999   $70,000+ 


9.  Did  you  receive  any  therapy  or  counseling  during  or 
after  your  divorce?      Yes    No   


If  so,  what  type  of  therapy  or  counseling? 
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APPENDIX  C 
FAMILY  REGIME  ASSESSMENT  SCALE 


The  purpose  of  this  scale  is  to  assess  your  understanding 
of  your  family  or  an  interpersonal  relationship  that  is 
important  to  you. 

Please  complete  the  scale  below  by  answering  the 
following  questions  about  how  you  CORRENTLY  understand  your 
family  or  relationship. 

First:  Assign  the  number  lO  to  the  one  choice  for  either 
answer  A,B,C,  or  D  which  most  accurately  describes  your 
CURRENT  family  or  relationship.  In  the  example  given  below 
regarding  communication,  a  lO  has  been  placed  in  the  CURRENT 
column  next  to  the  C  choice,  which  indicates  that  this  family 
most  often  communicates  in  a  'questioning  and  engaging 
manner. " 

Second :  For  the  remaining  choices  in  the  CURRENT  column, 
assign  a  number  ranging  from  0  to  9  to  the  choice  that  next 
would  best  describe  your  family  or  relationship.  in  the 
exan^jle  given  below,  an  8  has  been  placed  next  to  the  D 
choice,  which  indicates  that  this  family's  next  most  frequent 
manner  of  communicating  is  a  "humorous  and  understanding 
manner. ' 

Third:  Repeat  for  the  third  and  fourth  choices  by 
continuing  until  you  have  filled  in  all  of  the  boxes  in  the 
CURRENT  column.  Again  in  the  exanple  below,  choice  B  has  been 
given  a  2,  which  indicates  this  family  hardly  ever  uses  a 
"tactful  and  less  direct  nanner"  of  comtnunicating.  The  number 
6  has  been  placed  next  to  choice  A,  which  indicates  that  this 
family  uses  a  "direct  and  factual  manner"  of  corammi eating 
more  often  than  choice  B,  but  less  often  than  choices  c  or  D. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  O's  and  9's  may  be  repeated.  However,  there 
should  be  ONLY  one  10  in  the  CURRENT  column.  For  exan^le,  you 
could  have  one  lO  and  three  O's  or  one  lO  cmd  three  9's.  You 
could  also  have  any  combination  of  the  numbers  0  -  9  in  the 
three  choices  that  do  not  have  a  10. 
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EXAMPLE 

in  our  relationship  we  generally  tend  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  a  ... 


Ciment  Ideal 


A  -  direct  and  factual  manner 

e 

10 

B  -  tactful  and  less  direct  manner 

2 

2 

C  -  questioning  and  engaging  maimer 

10 

7 

D  -  humorous  and  under steindinq  manner 

B 

7 

Life  being  what  it  is,  our  families  and  relationships  are  not 
always  the  way  we  would  ideally  like  for  them  to  be  Please  repeat 
the  process  as  described  above  for  the  column  marked  IDEAL. 

First-  Place  the  number  10  for  the  ONE  choice  in  the  IDEAL 
column  that  represents  how  you  would  most  ideally  like  your  faniily 
or™ationship  to  be.  in  the  example  above,  10  has  been  placed 
under  the  IDEAL  column  for  choice  A  because  the  person  responding 
would  most  like  her  family  to  comnunicate  in  a  -direct  and  factual 
manner. " 

ses^ond:  From  the  three  remaining  choices  in  the  IDEAL  column, 
place  a  number  from  0  to  9  to  the  second  most  ideally  descriptive 

choice.  .    .  _ 

Third-  Repeat  for  the  third  and  fourth  choices.  In  the 
example  above,  the  second  and  third  choices  (both  7's)  are  about 
equal. 

NOTE-  There  are  no  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers.  The  choices  siraply 
describe  ways  people  can  relate  to  each  other  in  families  or  in 
relationships.  Don't  spend  too  much  time  answering.  Give  the 
first  answer  that  comes  to  mind.  Please  don't  skip  any  questions. 
It  is  important  that  you  fill  in  every  box. 
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QUSSTZOIOIAZRE 


1.    On  a  daily  basis  in  your  family/relationship,  how  do  you 
work  together  to  get  done  the  important  things  that  must  be  done? 


Currane  Idaal 


A.  Just  by  knowing  what  each  other  thinks  &  what  to 
do 

B.  Being  well -organized  with  the  head  of  the  family 
saying  what  needs  to  be  done 

C.  Each  person  doing  what  he/she  thinks  needs  to  be 
done 

D.  By  discussing  &  agreeing  upon  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  how  it  should  get  done 

2.  HOW  do  you  show  care,  support  and  affection  for  each  other? 


Current  Ideal 


A.     In  a  direct,  sensitive  &  sincere  mamner 

B.     In  a  restrained,  private  &  reserved 
manner 

C.     In  an  energetic,  spontaneous  t  sometimes  public 
manner 

D.     Because  we  know  we  care  for  each  other,  we 
rarely  express  it 
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3.  HOW  does  your  family/relationship  determine  values,  or  Che 
principles,  chat  guide  your  family? 


Current  Ideal 


A     We  each  trust  our  own  instincts 

B     We  use  traditional  values  as  a  guide 

C.    We  just  know  what  the  family  values  are  without 
calking  about  it 

D      We  rely  on  what  works 

4  HOW  in  your  family/relationship  do  you  try  to  "make  sense"  out 
of  life  or  the  things  that  happen  to  the  family? 


CumnC  Idaal 


A     By  sharing  ideas,  asking  questions  and  getting  the 
opinions  of  others  in  the  family  to  determine  what 
makes  sense 

B.    We  each  rely  on  ourselves  and  our  own  intuition 
and  ideas  to  determine  what  makes  sense 

C.    We  use  time-tested  and  established  rules  to 
judge  what  makes  sense 

D.    We  just  seem  co  know,  without  much  discussion, 
what  makes  sense 

5.  In  your  family/relationship,  what  importance  do  you  place  on 
the  following  areas? 


Currenc  Idaal 


A.    That  we  understand  the  demands  and  events  that 
impact  our  f amily/relationship 

B      That  we  know  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for 

C      That  we  care,  love  &  support  each  oCher 

D      That  we  accomplish  whac  is  necessary  and  important 
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6.    In  your  family/relationship  how  is  time  used? 


Cunrent  Ideal 


A.     In  a  flexible  manner  that  can  be  changed  as 
needed 

B.     In  a  plemned  atnd  scheduled  manner 

C.     In  a  spontaneous  manner  according  to  individual 
needs 

D.     In  an  unspoken  and  harmonious  manner 

7.  How  are  questions  and  ideas  handled  in  your  family  or  relation- 
ship? 


Curxent  Ideal 


A.    NO  ideas  are  too  silly  or  extreme  &  it's  OK  to 
ask  any  questions  or  to  say  anything  -  no  matter 
what 

B.     Certain  issues  are  rarely  discussed  and  only 
respectful  questions  are  OK  to  ask 

C.    Within  reason,  most  ideas  &  questions  are  OK, 
but  differences  caused  by  conflict  must  be 
j  resolved 

D.    There  is  no  real  need  to  ask  questions  -  there 
are  no  differences  to  be  resolved 
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8.  In  your  family/relationship  in  what  manner  do  you  work  to  get 
things  done? 


Current  Idaal 


1  A      In  a  steady  and  consistent  manner 

1  B      In  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic  manner 

1  C      In  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  manner 

\d      In  a  flexible  and  adaptable  manner 

9.  Within  your  family/relationship,  how  do  you  relate  to  material 
possessions  and  belongs? 

Curr-ent  Idaal 


A.    Material  possessions  are  in^rartant  because  they 
represent  the  rewards  for  hard  work 

B.     Possessions  tend  to  complicate  relationships  and 
should  be  avoided 

C.    Material  possessions  should  be  practical  and 
serve  as  means  of  making  life  easier 

D.    Possessions  are  important  because  of  their 
meaning  and  beauty 

10.  Which  of  the  following  does  your  family/relationship  consider 
to  be  most  importsint? 


Curxeat  Idaal 


A.    Material  possessions  and  belongings 

B.     Putting  effort  into  what  we  do 

C.    Time  and  how  it  is  used 

D.    Questions,  ideas  and  information 

APPENDIX  D 
FAMILY  ASSESSSHENT  DEVICE  (FAD) 


The  following  pages  contain  a  number  of  si^atements  about  families 
Please    read   each   statement    carefully   and  decide   how  well  it 
describes  your  own  family.    You  should  answer  according  to  how  you 
see  your  family. 

For  each  statement  there  are  four  (4)  possible  responses: 

1  =  strongly  agree  Select  l  if  you  feel  that  the  state- 

^  ment  describes  your  family  very  ac- 

curately. 

2  =  Aaree  Select  2  if  you  feel  that  the  state- 

^  ment  describes  your  family  for  the 

most  part. 

3  =  Disagree  Select  3  if  you  feel  that  the  state - 

^  ment  does  not  describe  your  family 

for  the  most  part. 

4  =  strongly  disagree       Select  4  if  you  feel  that  the  state - 

^  y         3  ^^^g         describe  your  family 

at  all. 

Try  not  to  spend  too  much  time  thinking  about  each  statement,  but 
respond  as  quickly  and  as  honestly  as  you  can.  If  you  have  trouble 
with  one,  Inswer  with  your  first  reaction.  Please  be  sure  to 
answer  every  statement  and  mark  all  your  answers  m  the  sgace 
pT-nvided  rn  the  left  of  each  statement. 

1.       Planning    family    activities    is    difficult    because  we 
misunderstand  each  other.  ^  i. 

2         we  resolve  most  everyday  problems  around  the  house. 

 s!       When  someone  is  upset  the  others  know  why. 

 4;       When  you  ask  someone  to  do  something,  you  have  to  check 

5         ifsoi^Se'^s^  in" trouble,  the  others  become  too  involved. 

 6'        in  tiSls  of  crisis  we  can  turn  to  each  other  for  support. 

 ?:        we  don't  know  what  to  do  when  an  emergency  comes  up. 
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8.  We  sometimes  run  out  of  things  that  we  need. 

—9  we  are  reluctant  to  show  our  affection  for  each  other. 

To'  we  make  sure  members  meet  their  family  responsitilxties. 

Ti'  we  cannot  talk  to  each  other  about  the  sadness  we  feel. 

"12"  we  usually  act  on  our  decisions  regarding  problems. 

-13!  YOU  only  get  the  interest  of  others  in  our  family  when 

something  is  important  to  them. 

14.  YOU  can't  tell  how  a  person  is  feeling  from  what  they 

are  saying.  ^  ^  v. 

15         Family  tasks  don't  get  spread  around  enough. 
"16         individuals  are  accepted  for  what  they  are. 
T?         YOU  can  easily  get  away  with  breaking  the  rules, 
"le!        People  come  right  out  and  say  things  instead  of  hinting 

at  them. 

19.  Some  of  us  just  don't  respond  emotionally. 

20.  We  know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 

~21         We  avoid  discussing  our  fears  and  concerns. 
"22!        It   is  difficult   to  talk  to  each  other  about  tender 
feelings . 

23         We  have  trouble  meeting  our  bills . 

"24.       After  our  family  tries  to  solve  a  problem,  we  usually 

discuss  whether  it  worked  or  not. 
25.       We  are  too  self -centered. 

~26.       we  can  express  feelings  to  each  other. 

~27.       we  have  no  cleeir  expectations  about  toilet  habits. 

~28         We  do  not  show  our  love  for  each  other. 

"29!       We   talk   to   people  directly   rather   than   through  go- 
betweens  .  •  w  -1  ■ .-  • 
30.        Each  of  us  has  particular  duties  and  responsibilities. 

~3l.       There  are  lots  of  bad  feelings  in  the  family. 

~32         we  have  rules  about  hitting  people. 

"33.'        we  get  involved  with  each  other  only  when  something  in- 
terests us. 

34.       There's  little  time  to  explore  personal  interests. 
~35.        We  often  don't  say  what  we  mean. 
~36.        We  feel  accepted  for  what  we  are. 

~37.       we  show  interest  in  each  other  when  we  get  something  out 

of  it  personally. 
38.        We  resolve  most  emotional  upsets  that  come  up. 
~39.        Tenderness  takes  second  place  to  other  things  in  our 

family. 
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_40.        We  discuss  who  is  to  do  household  jobs. 

_41.        MeUcing  decisions  is  a  problem  for  our  family. 

~42.        Our  family  shows  interest  in  each  other  only  when  they 

Cein  get  something  out  of  it. 
_43.        We  are  frank  with  each  other. 
~44.       We  don't  hold  to  any  rules  or  standards. 
45.        If  people  are  asked  to  do  something,  they  need  reminding. 
_46.        we    are    able    to   make    decisions    about    how    to  solve 
problems . 

_47.        If  the  rules  are  broken,  we  don't  know  what  to  expect. 
_48.       Anything  goes  in  our  family. 
_49.       We  express  tenderness. 

_50.       we  confront  problems  involving  feelings. 
_S1.       We  don't  get  along  well  together. 

52.  We  don't  talk  to  each  other  when  we  are  angry. 

53 .  We  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  family  duties 
assigned  to  us. 

.54.        Even  though  we  mean  well,  we  intrude  too  much  into  each 

others '  lives . 
55.        There  are  rules  about  dangerous  situations. 
.56.        We  confide  in  each  other. 

57.  We  cry  openly. 

58.  We  don't  have  reasonable  transportation. 

.59.  When  we  don't  like  what  someone  has  done,  we  tell  them. 
60.        We  try  to  think  of  different  ways  to  solve  problems. 
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